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INDIA AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By 

Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
I 


‘Tue civilization which is inspired by the spiritual insight 
of our sages is marked by a certain moral integrity, a 
fundamental loyalty, a fine balance of individual desires 
and social demands, and it is these that are responsible 
for its vitality and continuity. To a departure from 
he ideals can be traced the present weakness and 
disorder of the Hindu civilization. 

| Spiritual life is the true genius of India. Those 
who make the greatest appeal to the Indian mind are 
mot the military conquerors, not the rich merchants or 
the great diplomats, but the holy sages, the rsis who 
embody spirituality at its finest and purest. India’s 
pride is that almost in every generation and in every 
° of the country, from the time of her recorded 
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history, she has produced these holy men who embody 
for her all that the country holds most dear and sacred. 
Though they generally remain away from the main 
stream of life, kings and commoners pay _ reverent 
homage to them and take their advice in the problems 
of their personal lives as well as in public affairs. By 
their lives they teach us that pride and power, wealth 
and glory, are nothing in comparison with the power 
of Spirit. It is those who scorn their own lives that 
raise life above our scorn. 

The mystical tradition which runs right through the 
religious history of this country from the days of the 
Vedic rsis may sometimes have been overcome by a 
ceremonial piety or by a rationalist dogma. Yet it always 
reappears faithful to its: original pattern. Its character- 
istic tendencies are those set forth in the Upanisads. 


I] 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Religion is a matter of experience. It is not an 
awakening from a swoon, but a transformation of one’s 
being. It is not an addition to one’s intellectual 
furniture, but an exaltation of one’s personality into the 
plane of the universal spirit. It is Brahma-darsana—insight 
into Reality, a direct awareness of the world of values. 

Religious experience is not to be confused with the 
pursuit of truth, beauty, or goodness. It is a life of 
adoring love transcending these. The Divine is not a 
mere sum of knowledge, love and beauty. The ultimate 
Reality which responds to our demands is more than 
rational. Religion means awe more than service, holiness 
more than virtue. We worship not what we can, but 
what we cannot understand. There is the unknown, 
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the reserve of truth, which the intellect cannot reach 
and yet feels to lie behind. There is an element of 
mystery in all religion, an incomprehensible certainty 
which is not to be explained by grammar or logic. 
Life is open only to life. Religious experience, when 
genuine, is characterized by vividness, directness, fresh- 
ness and joy. In it we feel the impact of Reality. 
It is spiritual discovery, not creation. The men of 
experience feel the presence of God and do not argue 
about it. The shoals and shallows of existence are 
submerged in a flood-tide of joy. is 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE 


We do not infer God from our feeling of dependence 
or an analysis of the self. The reality of God is 
revealed in an immediate intuition of the essential 
dependence of all finite things, of the priority of absolute 
to relative being. 

Though the experience is beyond reason, it is not 
opposed to reason. While the Upanisads emphasize the 
direct awareness of the world of spirit, they also adduce 
reasons in support of the reality of Spirit. Their approach 
is both objective and subjective. 

Each order of reality known to us is only truly appre- 
hended from a standpoint higher than itself. The signi- 
ficance of the physical world (anna) is disclosed in the 
biological (prana) ; that of the biological in the psycho- 
logical (manas) ; that of the psychological in the logical 
and ethical (vijtana). The logical finds its meaning in 
the spiritual (@nanda). The drift of the world has an 
underlying tendency, a verifiable direction towards some 
implied fulfilment. If the vast process of the world 
leads up to the spiritual, we are justified in finding in the 
spiritual the best clue to the understanding of the world. 
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It is now admitted that the forms and _ properties 
of matter; animals and plants, in their varied classes 
and orders; and human beings, with their power of 
choice between good and evil, did not come into existence 
in their present form by a direct act of Almighty God, 
but assumed their present forms in slow obedience to 
a general law of change. The higher exerts a curious 
pressure on the happenings of the lower and moulds 
it. This fact requires explanation, and modern philo- 
sophers confirm the suggestions of the Upanisads on this 
question. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, who studies the problem 
from the biological side, affirms that while resultants 
can be explained as the results of already existing 
conditions, emergents like the advent of life, mind, and 
reflective personality, cannot be explained without the 
assumption of divine activity. The progressive emergence, 
in the course of evolution, of life, mind and personality, 
requires us to assume a creative Principle operative in 
nature, a timeless Reality in the temporal. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead argues, after Plato, that 
there are eternal objects, answering to the eternal forms 
or patterns of Plato, and makes God transcend both 
the eternal objects and the concrete occasions. He is 
the active source of limitation or determination. For 
Plato also, the ideal world ruled by the supreme idea 
of the Good is different from the creative God. The 
Supreme Being is the Ideal world, and the Demiurge 
contemplates the Ideas and their unity in relation to 
the Idea of the Good and reproduces this heavenly 
pattern as far as is possible in time and space. Plato 
does not tell us what exactly the relation of form to 
sensible fact is; nor does Whitehead tell us what exactly 
the relation of eternal object to concrete occasion is. 
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Is a sensible thing a mere assemblage of forms or 
eternal objects or universals or is it more ? 

Aristotle felt that Plato's mistake lay in separating 
the universal characters from sensible things and setting 
up these supersensible abstractions as the source of the 
things we see. Aristotle believes that he gets over the 
difficulty by affirming that the form exists only in the 
individual thing and is just its essential character. The 
solution is not quite so simple. We still ask, what is 
the status of eternal objects and how are they related 
to the things we perceive? What is the position of 
moral ideas and how are they related to moral facts ? 
Whatever these difficulties may be, it is agreed that the 
universe is not self-explanatory. 

When we consider the nature of cosmic process 
with its ascent from matter to spirit, we are led to the 
conception of a supreme Being who is the substantiation 
of all values. These values are not only the revealed 
attributes of God, but the active causes of the world. 
Till these values are realized, God is transcendent to 
the process, though He inspires it. He transcends all 
creatures as the active power in which they take their rise. 


GOD AND THE SELF 


An analysis of the self yields the same result. The 
Upanisads undertake an analysis of the self and make 
out that the reality of the self is the divine universal 
consciousness. It is needless to repeat here the careful 
accounts which the Chandogya and the Mandukya 
Upanisads relate’. Some modern thinkers arrive at 
similar results. The Jivatman is not a substance, but an 


l. See the writer’s Philosophy of the Upanishads (George Allen & 
Unwin, London. Revised Second Edition, 1935). 
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activity, what Aristotle calls energeia or self-maintaining 
activity. 

We have to distinguish the logical subject from the 
substratum of qualities. The former is a logical problem, 
while the latter is an ontological one. So long as we 
adopt the ‘substance’ theory of the self, difficulties arise. 
Locke was obliged to reduce substance to an unknowable 
substratum, a something he knows not what, which 
supports its attributes, he.knows not how. It becomes a 
superfluous entity and rightly did Berkeley abolish material 
substance altogether. Its attributes, which he called ideas, 
could just as well be said to inhere in one divine mind as 
in a multitude of unknowable substrata. But Berkeley 
retained spiritual substance, for, according to him, the 
essence of any existent thing is to be perceived by a mind. 

Hume applied a more rigorous analysis. He breaks 
up the self into a succession of impressions and ideas. 
He would recognize nothing in the mind except these: 
‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 
he said, ‘I always stumble on some particular perception 
or other of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, 
pain and pleasure. I never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe any- 
thing but the perception.’ He infers that ‘were all my 
perceptions removed by death, I should be entirely 
annihilated.’ For him there is nothing ‘simple and 
continued.’ ‘The successive perceptions only constitute 
the mind.’? But Hume’s analysis does not account for 
the continuity of self and the feeling of identity. How 
can a series of feelings be aware of itself as a series? 
Hume has no answer to this question but takes shelter 
under ‘the privilege of a sceptic.’ 






2. Treatise of Human Nature (Ed. by Selby Bigge), pp. 252-53. 
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Kant, however, was greatly disturbed by the 
precarious position in which Hume left the problem of 
knowledge. He started with Hume’s analysis and tried 
to cure its defects by the use of a priori principles. 
But he conceived the self on the analogy of material 
substance, as the permanent in change, which is necessary 
for the perception of change. He did not raise the 


question of the relation of changing attributes to the 
Does the substance itself change 


unchanging substance. 
when the attributes do ? 

We must seek for the source of substance not in 
the external persistence in space, but in the internal 
continuity of memory. The question, why do the contents 
of the mind hang together, how are they unified, Kant 
answers by referring us to the transcendental subject, 
to which all experiences are finally to be referred. It 
is the subject which is the correlate of all objects. But 
it is only the logical subject, and is not to be confused 
with the metaphysical soul or a spiritual substance which 
is simple and indissoluble and therefore immortal. Even 
McTaggart, in the second chapter of his Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, attempts to establish the immortality 
of the self on the ground of its immutability. But 
that which is immutable and therefore immortal is not 
the empirical self. This transcendental Self is the 
Paramatman, functioning in all minds. It is not capable 
of existing in the plural. There is only one transcen- 
dental self and our empirical selves are psychical facts, 
streams of change. The jivdtman is not a substance, 
but an activity, whose nature is to change continuously. 
Whether we look at the real from the objective or the 
subjective point of view, the real can be defined only 
as Spirit. 

Though the being of man is Spirit, his nature is 
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complex and unstable. There are other grades and 
kinds of life in the human individual. That is why he 
has the creaturely sense over against the transcendent 
majesty of God, the spaceless Spirit of all individual spirits. 


Ill 


_ GOD AND MAN 


- Those who live in God do not care to define. They 
have a peculiar confidence in the universe, a profound 
and peaceful acceptance of life in all its sides. Their 
response to ultimate Reality is not capable of a clear-cut, 
easily intelligible formulation. The mystery of God’s 
being cannot be rationally determined. It remains outside 
the scope of logical concepts. Its form does not lie in the 
field of vision, none can see it with the eye. There is 
no equal to it. An austere silence is more adequate to 
the experience of God than elaborate descriptions. 

The Upanisads often give negative accounts of the 
supreme Reality. God is nothing that is. He is non- 
being. Pagans like Plotinus and Christians like Nicholas 
of Cusa support the negative theology of the Upanisads. 
This negative theology also gives us a knowledge of 
Divinity. It affirms that Divinity is not perceived by 
the categories of reason. It is grasped by the revelations 
of spiritual life. 

When positive accounts are given, we abandon 
concepts in favour of symbols and myths. They are 
better suited to life which is inexhaustible and 
unfathomable. God is regarded as father, friend, lover. 
Infinite power and infinite love are both revelations of 
God. God is infinite love that pours forth at every 
time and every place its illimitable grace on all that 
ardently seek for it. The divine solicitude for man is 
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easy of comprehension when we look upon the Divine 
as Mother. She wishes to possess us and so will 
pursue and track us down in our hiding places. God 
is in search of us. This conception has been made 
familiar to us by Francis Thomson’s The Hound of 
Heaven.» Among the worshippers of the Divine as 
Mother, Ramkrishna holds a high place.* In polytheistic 
religions, the nature of the Divine becomes as it were 
divided into fragments. 


GOD AND THE ABSOLUTE 


The positive descriptions are variations of the central 
theme that God is a person. The negative theology 
makes out that even personality is a symbol. In later 


3. Cf. Pascal, Mystere de Jesus: ‘I have loved thee’, said Christ 
to Pascal, ‘more ardently than thou hast loved thy defilements’. 
4. Compare the lines of Any Mother by Katharine Tynan : 


There is no height, no depth, my own, could set us apart 
Body of mine and soul of mine ; heart of my heart ! 

If some day you came to me with heavy sin, 

I, your mother, would run to the door and let you in. 

I would wash you white again with my tears and grief, 

Body of mine and soul of mine, till you found relief. 

Though you had sinned all sins there are twixt east and west, 
You should find my arms wide for you, your head on my breast. 
Child, if I were in Heaven one day and you were in Hell— 
Angels white as my spotless one stumbled and fell— 

I would leave for you the fields of God and Queen Mary’s feet, 
Straight to the heart of Hell would go seeking my sweet, 

God mayhap would turn him round at sound of the door, 
Who is it goes out from me to come back no more ? 

Then the blessed Mother of God would say from her throne : 
‘Son, ’tis a mother goes to Hell seeking her own’. 


2 
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Vedanta, a distinction is drawn between the Absolute 
Brahman and the Personal Isvara. Sankara says: 
‘Brahman is realized in its twofold aspect: In one 
aspect it is endowed with the upadhis (adjuncts) of name 
and form, that are subject to modification and cause 
differentiation ; and in the other it is just the opposite 
(bereft of all upadhis), i.e. the transcendental Reality’. 

The Absolute answers to the essential deity, of 
which Eckhart speaks, deeper than God Himself and 
the groundlessness of Boehme. Brahman and [évara, 
Absolute and God, are not contradictory, but 
complementary to each other. Each is the perspective 
offered to the mental standpoint of the _ seeker. 
Religious experience also lends support to this dual 
conception. It has normally two sides, an experience 
of personal intercourse with a Personal God as well 
as a sense of rest and completeness in an absolute 
Spirit which is more than personal. If the latter alone 
were experienced, we should not lapse from the condition 
of absolute freedom. It is because our natures are 
rooted in the world of space-time as well that we look 
up to the Absolute as something different from us, 
with whom it is possible for us to have personal 
relations. There are experiences of men who are 
convinced that they are working with God, thinking 
and striving under pressure from Him. For them God 
is not an unchanging Absolute, a Being perfect in 
nature and realization. God is aiming at something 
through the medium of the human. There is a sense . 
in which God has real need of us and calls us to share 
in his increasing victories and another in which God is 
timeless, and completes our being. When we emphasize 
the former aspect, we call it the Supreme God: when 
we lay stress on the latter, we call it the Absolute. 
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BRAHMAN, ATMAN, AND iSVARA 

There are three terms in constant use in the Indian 
religious vocabulary, which bring out different aspects 
of the Supreme: Brahman, Atman, and Igvara. These 
words are used with little appreciation of the distinc- 
tions implied by them. Brahman is the Immense, the 
Vast, the Ultimate, permeating all the universe and 
yet eluding any conceptual definition. We experience 
its living reality, its otherness, its unconditionedness 
by all that is of this world. To the logical mind _ its 
character is not clear and yet its reality is apprehended 
as something which contrasts with the time-series. We 
have direct relationship with it. Brahman is the name 
we give to that substantial and eternal Being. It is 
the object of our metaphysical quest. It is the transcendent 
and abiding Reality which is far beyond the world of 
succession, though it gives meaning to the process and 
supports it all through. 

Since it is apprehended by us it is clear that we 
have in us a quality which apprehends it. It is we 
that possess the ineffable consciousness of the Eternal. 
The soul it is that becomes aware of Brahman. The 
Absolute is Spirit. Though unspeakable in its transcen- 
dence, the Supreme is yet the most inward part of 
our being. Though Brahman in one sense entirely 
transcends us, in another sense it is intimately present 
in us. The Eternal Being Brahman, is Spirit, Atman. 
That which we indicate with awe as the Absolute, is 
also our own transcendental essence. It is the ground 
of our being, that in which our reality consists. 

Off and on, in some rare moments of our spiritual 
life, the soul becomes aware of the presence of the 
Divine. A strange awe and delight invade the life of 
the soul and it becomes convinced of the absoluteness 
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of the Divine, which inspires and moulds every detail of 
our life. To bring out that God is both transcendent 
and immanent, that He is a presence as well as a 
purpose, the conception of Isvara is used. It affirms 
the ever-present pressure of God on the here and 
now. He is the lord and giver of life, in this world 
and yet distinct from it, penetrating all, yet other than 
all. Isvara is the Absolute entering into the world of 
events and persons, operating at various levels but most 
freely in the world of souls. Isvara as the divine 
Presence is maintaining, helping, and preserving the whole 
world to move up, at every plane, in every person, and 
at every point, to reach towards greater perfection, to 
get into conformity with its own thought for the world. 
It is the pure, Absolute Brahman acting. The religious 
sense that spiritual energy breaks through from another 
plane of being, modifying or transforming the chain of 
cause and effect, finds its fulfilment in the concept of 
Isvara. As the Upanisad has it: ‘The divine Intelligence 
is the lord of all, the all-knower, the indwelling Spirit, 


the source of all, the origin and end of all creation’. 




























IV 






CATHOLICITY OF HINDUISM 







In Hinduism the descriptions of the Supreme are 
many-sided and comprehensive. A catholic religion 
expresses itself in a variety of forms and comprehends 
all the relations which exist between man and God. - 
Some of the great religions of the world select one or 
the other of the great relations, exalt it to the highest 
rank, make it the centre and relate all else to it. They 
become so intolerant as to ignore the possibility of 
other relations and insist on one’s acceptance of their 
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own point of view as giving the sole right of citizenship 
in the spiritual world. But Hinduism provides enough 
freedom for a man to go forward and develop along 
his own characteristic lines. It recognizes that the divine 
light penetrates only by degrees and is distorted by the 
obscurity of the medium which receives it. Our conception 
of God answers to the level of our mind and interests. 
Hinduism admits that religion cannot be compressed within 
any juridical system or reduced to any one single doctrine. 
The different creeds mark out the way of the spirit. 
Religious life has to be built through their aid. ‘One 
sweet Mother Divine is worshipped in various climes 
and ages under various names and forms. Different 
creeds are but different paths to reach the Almighty. 
As with one gold various ornaments are made, having 
different forms and names, so one God is worshipped 
in different countries and ages, and has different forms 
and names’.S Real contradictions are found more often 
in mediocre minds, but the vastness of soul of the 
spiritually profound gathers within itself opinions and 


tendencies profoundly contradictory. 


SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION 


Idolatry is a much abused term. Even those who 
oppose it are unable to escape from it. The very word 
brings up to our mind thoughts of graven images, 
strange figures of frightful countenances, horrid animals, 
and shapes, and so long as the worshippers confuse 
these outer symbols with the deeper divine Reality, they 
are victims of idolatry. 


5. Max Miiller: Ramkrishna : His Life and Sayings (Advaita Ashrama, 
Calcutta, 1951), p. 100. 
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vidya and karma®. ‘According as one acts, according as 
one conducts, so does one become’.? Desire becomes 
action and actions determine the course of life. Evolution 
of life goes on until salvation is attained. 

Salvation or mukii is life eternal and has nothing 
to do with continuance in endless time. No adequate 
account of mukti can be given since it transcends the 
limitations with which human life is bound up. So the 
question of the nature of salvation, whether it is 
individual or universal, has no relevance or meaning 
when applied to life eternal, which is altogether a 
different life. 

The question becomes important when we attempt 
to describe the state of salvation from the standpoint 
of the empirical world. Whether salvation is individual 
or universal has significance only on the basis of the 
plurality of individual souls on the empirical plane. 
If in this universe we have only one soul, then salva- 
tion of that soul means the redemption of the whole 
universe. In the Ekajivavada, universal salvation and 
individual salvation are identical. 

Though some later Advaitins adopt this position, 
Sankara is opposed to it. If all the different souls are 
only one Jiva, then, when, for the first time, any soul 
attains liberation, bondage should have terminated for 
all, which is not the case. He says: ‘No man can 
actually annihilate this whole existing world........ And 
if it actually could be done, the first released person 
would have done it once for all, so that at present the - 
whole world would be empty, earth and all other 
substances having been finally annihilated.’ 




































8. Ibid., IV. 4. 2. 9. Ibid., IV. 4. 5. 
10. Brahma-Sutra-bhasya, I11.2.21. 
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From the empirical standpoint, a plurality of indivi- 
duals is assumed by Sankara and many of his followers. 
On this view, salvation does not involve the destruction 
of the world. It implies the disappearance of a false 
view of the world. The idea is further elucidated by 
Sankara in the Sutra-bhasya: ‘Of what nature is that 
so-called annihilation of the apparent world? Is _ it 
analogous to the annihilation of hardness in congealed 
clarified butter (ghee), which is effected by bringing it 
into contact with fire? Or is the apparent world of 
names and forms which is superimposed upon Brahman 
by nescience to be dissolved by knowledge, just as the 
phenomenon of a double moon which is due to a disease 
of the eyes is removed by the application of medicine ?”™ 


TYPES OF MUKTI AND THE STATE OF THE RELEASED 


Sankara admits that the world-appearance persists 
for the jivan-mukta or the sthita-prajia of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. The jivan-mukia, though he realizes moksa or 
Brahma-bhava, still lives in the world. The appearance 
of multiplicity is not superseded. It is with him as with 
a patient suffering from timira that, though he knows 
there is only one moon, sees two. Only it does not 
deceive the freed soul, even as the mirage does not 
tempt one who has detected its unreal character. 
Freedom consists in the attainment of a universality of 
spirit or sarvatma-bhava. Embodiment continues after the 
rise of the saving knowledge. Though the spirit is released, 
the body persists. While the individual has attained inner 
harmony and freedom, the world-appearance still persists 
and engages his energies. Full freedom demands the 


11. Jbid., 111.2.21. 
3 
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destruction of the world-appearance as well. Sankara’s 
view of the jivan-mukta condition makes out that inner 
perfection and work in the finite universe can go 
together. 

It is usually thought that at death the soul attains 
final liberation or videha-mukti. It is not easy to reconcile 
this view with Sankara’s other statement that Apantara- 
tamas, Bhrgu, and Narada even after death work for 
the saving of the world.’ These are said to be the 
‘possessors of the complete knowledge of the Vedas.’ 
Sankara writes : ‘The continuance of the bodily existence 
of Apantaratamas and others depends on the offices 
which they discharge for the sake of the world. As 
the sun, who after having for thousands of ages 
performed the office of watching over these worlds, at 
the end of that period, enjoys the condition of release 
in which he neither rises nor sets, so Apantaratamas 
and others continue as individuals, although they possess 
complete knowledge, which is the cause of release, and 
obtain release only when their office comes to an end.’ 
So long as their offices last their karmas cannot be said 
to be exhausted. Sankara here admits that samyag-daréana, 
though it is the cause of release, does not bring about 
final release, and the liberated individuals are expected 
to contribute to loka-sthiti or world-maintenance. Their 
karma can never be fully exhausted, so long as the world 
demands their services. 

This view is not to be confused with krama-mukti 
or gradual release which is the aim of those who are. 
devoted to Karya-Brahman or Hiranya-garbha.“ Sankara 


12. Jbid., III.3.32. 
13. These attain liberation when the office of Hiranya-garbha 


terminates. 
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is discussing not gradual release, but release consequent 
on Brahma-jiana which is attainable here and now. And 
for even such released souls, persistence of individuality 
is held not only as possible by Sankara, but necessary 
in the interests of what is called loka-sthiti. In other 
words, the world will persist as long as there are souls 
subject to bondage. It terminates only when all are 
released, i.e. absolute salvation is possible with world 
redemption. 

Such a view of Sankara’s philosophy is by no means 
new. Appaya Diksita, for example, takes his stand on 
those passages in Sankara where the Jiva is said to be 
of the nature of Iévara and not Brahman, and_ holds 
that the liberated individuals attain communion with 
Isvara and not union with Brahman. ‘The Self of the 
Highest Lord is the real nature of the embodied self’ 
(B.S., III. 4. 8.), and so he contends that Sankara 
supports the view of moksa as attaining the nature of 
Iévara. He also suggests that when all the Jivas attain 
liberation, the world, with liberated souls and Iévara, 
lapses into the Absolute where there is neither subject 
nor object, neither world nor God. But so long as some 
souls are unredeemed, even the liberated are in the world, 
which is governed by Isvara, though filled by the spirit 
of oneness of all, fulfil their redemptive functions. 

That the individual does not become identical with 


‘Brahman but only with Isvara comes out from what is 


called the theory of reflection or Bimba-pratibimba-vada. 
When a face is reflected in a number of mirrors, the 
destruction of a particular mirror means only the lapse 
of the image into the reflecting face and not the face 
in itself. It is only when all reflection ceases, i.e. when 
all mirrors are destroyed, that the reflecting face 
disappears and the face in itself appears. The full 
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release or the attainment of Brahman is possible only 
when all avidyas are destroyed. Until then, release means 
only identity with Isvara. 

If such a view is adopted, two conditions are 
essential for final salvation: (1) inward perfection 
attained by intuition of self; and (2) outer perfection 
possible only with the liberation of all. The liberated 
souls which obtain the first condition continue to work 
for the second and will attain final release when the 
world as such is redeemed. To be saved in the former 
sense is to see the Self all in all, to see all things in 
the Self and to live in the Self with all things. To 
be perfect is to be onself and all else; it is to be the 
universe. It is to give onself, so that all might be saved. 
Commenting on the Mundaka Upanisad text (III. 2.5), 
Sankara says: ‘He who has reached the all-penetrating 
Atman enters into the all.’ Kumarila in his Tantra- 
vartitka quotes Buddha as saying: ‘Let all the sins of 
the world fall on me and let the world be saved.’“ 


THE LIBERATED INDIVIDUAL 


The liberated individual has the consciousness of the 
timeless Infinite and, with that as his background, takes 
his place in the temporal world. He has what the seers 
called tri-kala-drsti, an intuition of time in which past, 
present, and future exist together for ever in the self- 
knowledge and self-power of the Eternal. He is no more 
swept helplessly on the stress of the moments. He lives — 
in the consciousness of the universal mind and _ works 

for the welfare of the world in an unselfish spirit. True 





14. See the writer’s An Idealist View of Life (George Allen and Unwin, 
London), Ch. VII. 
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renunciation is not abandonment of action, but unselfish 
conduct.* 
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The great Lingaraja Temple, Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa, 11th cent. 





*From the Introduction to “The Cultural Heritage of India”. 
Courtesy Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
















MATTER AND SPIRIT 
By 


Dr. GEORGE PERRIGO CONGER 










“In everything we stand in awe of the majesty of Heaven.” 
—Shu King, 27,5 







Monism and monothesim have in common their emphasis 
on spirit and the spiritual. Monism in India dissolves 
the material world as somehow unreal ; monism in China 
tends to see it as transfigured or tinged with spirit ; 
monotheism in the West subordinates it to the supernatual. 
This emphasis on spirit and the spiritual has been 
supported in one way or another by each of the methods 
of obtaining knowledge. Powerful minds for generations 
have been consecrated to the task of marshalling the 
resources of rationalism in order to think through the 
difficulties of spirit. Both in East and West philosophies 
of religion have been built up on empirical grounds. In 
India and some Western philosophy experiential empiricism 
has explored the depths and vistas of the inner life and 
yielded to the reasons of the heart ; more recently with 
the development of experimental empiricism many results 
of scientific work have been invoked to _ substantiate 
spiritual truth. Pragmatism, too, has been turned to 
account ; the spiritual life is said to be known and 
justified by its fruits, the satisfactions that it brings. 
There is no need to emphasize the fact that intuitionism 
has provided a rich source of spirituality. With all 
these methods available, the spiritual way of life, marked by 
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delicacy of feeling, refinement of thought and action, 
independence of time and change, and withal a 
transforming influence on surrounding circumstances, has 
flourished, and bearing the fruits of the spirit—love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, meekness, kindness—multitudes 
in every land and faith have lived and died. 

By and large, viewed from outside, the arguments 
for monistic spiritualism, Eastern and Western, frequently 
seem so overelaborate and strained that on the face of 
them they are under suspicion. Shankara in his commen- 
tary on the Vedanta Sutras uses a dozen thrusts and 
twists to maintain his position. Hegel is notoriously difficult 
to follow. Royce reared a great structure of argument 
which has collapsed around some of his followers. To 
rest the whole universe upon our minds is like trying 
to stand a cone on its apex. It can be maintained 
there only by spinning it like a top and spinning it 
fast ; once the spinning stops, the top topples. 

In the West the advances of experimental empiricism 
have rendered monistic idealisms and spiritualisms such 
as those of Spinoza, Hegel, and Royce harder and 
harder to maintain. Occasionally such views survive 
in more or less modified form, but the trend is notably 
away from them. They depend too much upon the 
subjective ; everything has to pivot upon our experience, 
and it is a question whether our experience is important 
enough to serve as a center or sample of the uni- 
verse. Arguments for panpsychism and _personalism 
are still used, regardless of their projection of awareness 
or consciousness or character into the world around 
us. Sometimes the appeal is to so-called transcendence 
or self-transcendence ; this argument treats the fact that 
a mind imaginatively sets up a representation of some- 
thing distant in time and space as if there were an 
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actual presentation, or as if there were metaphysical 
significance in mind’s knowledge of itself. But the fact 
that we can represent the far side of the moon or 
an ideal self does not mean that we are visiting the 
one or should exploit the other. 

The advance of experimental empircism and _ its 
consequences stand out more clearly in monotheism. It 
is in supernaturalism, more particularly in Jewish-Christian- _ 
Muslim supernaturalism, that the doctrines of matter and | 
spirit appear in sharpest contrast. Briefly summarized, | 
early it began to be seen that supernaturalism either’ 
needed or at least could use help from empiricism and 
rationalism. Men outside the religions in which super. 
naturalism was taken for granted could not be brought | 
into the folds without arguments, and even some inside’ 
the folds needed to be encouraged and _ reconvinced., } 
So were developed the various arguments for the exist-. 
ence of God, usually called cosmological, teleological, 
ontological, and moral. ‘ 

They have been advocated and criticized so much ~ 
that we need not take much time for them. According ~ 


to the cosmological argument, the material world must | 
have had a cause adequate to produce it; there must} 
have been a First Cause and this could only have been! 
God. According to the teleological argument in its: 
original form, the world with all its wonders must have 
been designed, hence there must have been a Designer, 
These two closely related arguments, circular as they 
were, made use of the data of the sciences. Heaven. 
and earth were believed to declare the glory of God. 
The teleological argument tried to be markedly empirical. 
By contrast the ontological argument, to the effect that 
our idea in this field necessitated the existence of a 
corresponding Object, was a piece of rationalism, and 





Dancing girls. Mughal painting, 17th century 





Palace songstresses at the wedding of Prince Khurram (later Emperor Shahjahat 
acc. 1628), son of Jahangir 


Mughal Paiati 
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the moral argument was one of those old ways of 
thinking to which the name pragmatism was later attached. 
Gradually the weaknesses of the arguments began to 
appear. 7 

In India the Charvaka system opposed both monism 
and polytheism, but eventually disappeared. In Europe 
Hume in” his critique of Locke developed a quasi- 
scepticism, especially as regards the idea of causality, 
essential for the cosmological argument. The French 
| Encyclopedists in the eighteenth century carried their 
| doubts of biblical traditions as far as they dared, and 
_in the nineteenth century Auguste Comte declared that 
both theology and metaphysics belonged to past ages 
_of human development and were to be succeeded and 
_supplanted by positivism. Presently the theory of 
}evolution of species by natural selection seriously 
_ weakened arguments for design in nature. In the mean- 
‘time from another side there was a powerful attack on 
‘the cosmological and as we would say the teleological 
“argument when Kant turned his Critique of Pure Reason 
against them, though in the Critique of Practical Reason 
‘he put the moral argument in their place. Kant’s 
Hexposition of the antinomy in the view that the world 
had a beginning in time shows the equivocation and 
weakness of either affirmative or negative statements 
‘about something which should be left open, enotative. 
To the question what began the world, the doctrine 
of creation by the Creator is, if not a mythological, at 
Teast a theological answer. Widely accepted and hallowed 
Ithough it is, reasonable as it seems, it still does not 
answer a logical question which, if any one wishes, may 
still be asked. This question is, what began God ? 
Once it is asked, the way is open for whole series of 
such questions: What began God? What began what- 
4 
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ever it was that began God? What began that? and 
so on...This if any one wishes may be kept up, not 
“ad infinitum’, but infinitely in the proper meaning of 
this enotative term: it may be kept up indefinitely in 
a sequence of question, answer, further question, answer, 
further question, answer.....But of course no one wishes 
to pursue the question-and-answer sequence very far: 
and soon gets tired of the process and abandons it. 
Here actually is the answer, and a point of weakness 
in the cosmological argument: the ultimate answer is 
not theological, or logical, but psychological ; it is merely 
that one pressing beyond the theological barrier wearies 
of the monotonous logical sequence. The _ ultimate 
answer is not so much what one thinks as what one 
wants. It is like two boys’ game of leapfrog. The first 
boy bends down and the second jumps over him ; then 
the second boy bends down for the first boy to jump 
over him, and the alternative process is repeated. How 
long ? Until one boy gets tired and wants to play some 
other game. The boy who wins the game of leapfrog 
is the boy who stays in longest. Properly speaking it 
is not so much a game as it is an endurance contest. 
That is the way with the cosmological argument when 
extended beyond the theological answer through the 
logical sequence to the psychological conclusion: the 
man who wins is the man that stays in longest. But 
because of the strong grip which tradition has on men, 
hardly any one wants to extend the argument beyond 
the theological answer and so one lets it rest there. - 
This again is in principle no new view. Consider the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad : “On what is water woven, 

On the worlds of Brahman. On 
what is Brahman woven, warp and woof? Do not 
question overmuch”. Notable, too, is the fact that the 
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great religion of Buddhism does not carry a doctrine 
of creation. So the cosmological argument, considered 
logically and psychologically , not only “unravels”, but 
in Buddhism is considered theologically expendable. 

Somewhat similar considerations hold for the tradi- 
tional teleological argument, though here other factors 
operate. Any object or event anywhere may _ be 
picked out and declared to be in accordance with 
the purpose, the prior conscious intention of God, 
but if the object or event for some one else turns out 
to be undesirable or evil it may be said to be out of 
accord with the purpose of God. Placed in some other 
setting, however, it may be held, especially with some 
appeal to faith, as quite in accord with God’s purpose, 
and so on. Here one’s judgment depends largely on 
one’s estimate of evil, an estimate which again is largely 
determined by what one wants. And what one man 
wants may not be what another man wants. 

We ought to add here that the difficulties of the 
teleological argument have been so great that its original 
meaning of teleology, as involving the prior conscious 
purpose of God, has been modified. The organismic 
feature of the world, according to which each event 
helps to condition and is conditioned by every other 
event, has been used to yield a kind of teleology freed from 
the difficulties of arguing for a prior conscious intention. 
The fact that the world at least sometimes yields and 
conforms to our conscious purposes, and the fact that 
the world as of now has eventuated in specific events 
which may be called ends, have been used to show that 
in one sense or another the world is telic. Whatever 
may be said of these views, it should be clear. that 
they do not show that the world is the result of prior 
conscious intention and is in that sense purposive. 
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Every purpose refers to an end, but not every end or 
ending is purposive. A tending is not necessarily an 
intending, nor is termination the same as determination. 

Returning to the point that both the cosmological 
and the teleological arguments can be carried back or 
forward until the issue is what one wants, brings us to 
the moral argument. Kant’s formulation of it was 
conceived too much in terms of rewards and punishments 
to be very impressive ; at its best it constitutes a demand 
on the universe, a kind of sight draft demanding that 
our moral convictions and efforts be honoured by the 
nature of things. This may be quite preposterous, to 
suppose that a little stirring in the dust of a minor 
planet circling around a minor star, thousands of light- 
years from the centre of one of perhaps a hundred 
million galaxies, shall demand sanction from the stupendous 
world around him. The moral argument in its usual 
form rests upon an enormous assumption, an enormous 
presumption about the importance of man. It is an 
assumption, a presumption which pragmatism in all 
its human appeal and vigor is by itself not strong 
enough to support for any length of time or in any 
crisis. Whatever strength there is in the moral argument 
about the relations of man and the world must come 
from another side; it depends on whether the universe 
around us and we ourselves are in some more substantial 
relation—a question to which we shall return. 

The ontological argument, like the moral argument, 
attaches a critical importance to man, not so much to 
his wants or valuations, as to his ideas, or at least to 
some of them or to one of them. We recall some of 
the difficulties attaching to the question as to whether 
the objects of the ordinary world around us correspond 
to our perceptions ; still more elusive and open is the 
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question whether they correspond to the ideas derived 
in complicated and indirect fashion from those perceptions. 
Striking is the fact that while realists tend to abandon the 
ontological argument, it is now espoused mainly by 
idealists whose central conviction is that mind is consti- 
tutive in the universe. 

So the classical arguments for a spiritual monotheism, 
inasmuch as they rest on what man wants and thinks, 
have some ground in common with the classical arguments 
for a spiritual monism which makes its metaphysics 
depend on its epistemology and interprets existence as 
experience. 

In the meantime, for monotheism, criticisms forced 
the orthodox group to fall back more than ever on 
faith in truth which had been divinely revealed through 
one or another scripture or institution held to be 
authoritative, a truth which moreover brought its 
credentials in reports of miracles and prophecies. But 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century there began 
what we may justly call a scientific renaissance. Had 
it not been for the economic and political chaos brought 
on by two world wars, if not the threat of a third, 
we would all see more plainly than we do that this is an 
age of science. It is on the whole more evident in 
the West than in the East, and generally more potent 
among the younger than the older men in both regions. 
The rise of the sciences—physics, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, biology, physiology, neurology, psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, history—when their results are 
assembled and studied presents the great problem of 
adjustment between Western and Eastern philosophies, 
perhaps between past and future philosophies and, as 
we shall argue, between the various religions. 

The scientific renaissance reached a high turning- 
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point with the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
in 1859. Somewhat less conspicuous but hardly less 
important was the publication of Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture in 1871, as well as the setting up of the first 
psychological laboratories at Leipzig and Harvard in 
the late 70’s. Even then it was easy for the orthodox 
parties to refute materialism just as their ancestors had 
refuted Hobbes. William James did not, at least he 
did not all at once see what a Pandora’s box he had 
opened in subjecting mind to experiment ; he first said 
that further consideration would lead him to _ idealism, 
then he drowned his problems in pragmatism, and 
finally landed in a pluralistic universe. Still the sciences 
made no great inroad on traditional spirituality. But 
at the turn of the century came the astounding 
discovery of X-rays and radioactivity which opened the 
way for myriad discoveries about matter and life and mind. 
There are so many that no one can trace them all; 
they are still pouring in, and they are still open to 
some differences of interpretation. The advance has 
been halting and somewhat sporadic. For a _ while, 
when it was beginning to be held that matter is 
essentially energy, this was seized upon as_ evidence 
for a spiritual universe. When it was reported that 
the higher mental processes could not be precisely 
located in the brain, questions about this localization 
were taken, especially by Bergson, as indications that 
mind was somehow independent of brain. Again, so 
recently that traces of it are still found here and there, it’ 
was steadfastly maintained by Eddington that the 
Heisenberg principle of uncertainty in the physical 
world, to the effect that no experiment can determine 
at the same moment the position and the velocity of 
an electron, but must choose between the two 
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measurements, if it did not undermine the principle of 
causality, at least supported the psychological and 
ethical doctrine of free will. But the advance of 
experimental science and plausible inferences based upon 
it have disposed of these rear-guard actions. When 
matter is traced to an origin in energies, that ends a 
traditional materialism, but a new mechanism rises in 
its place. If one theory of brain localization fails, 
another more flexible theory succeeds it. When mechanism 
is shown to be edged by indeterminacy, the techniques 
of statistics eliminate any notable contingency in the 
laws of nature, and if freedom is to be supported, it 
must be from other considerations. The so-called 
indeterminacy is not indeterminism but, as some one 
has said, merely indetermination; something in the 
measurements is left innotative. 

In short, while the older materialism dissolves, 
underneath and around it we come to naturalism. We 
do not always come to it straightway; naturalism may 
be held to be an achievement of the human mind or 
spirit and so may be claimed by humanism or prag- 
matism. Sometimes, as for Santayana, the sharp edge 
of naturalism is turned by preoccupation with aesthetic 
experience. Positivists who, like Husserl, suspend or at 
most pay little heed to the universe around us or who 
manipulate propositions or linguistic forms to yield their 
philosophies, speak of a physicalism consisting of state- 
ments or theorems which in our experience carry some 
reference to the external world. All these views serve 
to delay or prevent ready acknowledgement of our 
realistic predicament in the natural world and resolute 
attack on its problems. The problems, however, cannot 
be so readily exercised. Scattered and inarticulate as 
Naturalism ordinarily is, its accumulating data are 
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staggering. The facts stream in from hundreds of labora- 
tories and from thousands on thousands of highly 
trained workers. Astronomy reveals vistas that are 
stupendous and nuclear physics uncovers possibilities that 
are prodigious. The old vitalistic biology is left high 
and dry, and there are constant inroads on animistic 
psychologies. It becomes increasingly clear that life 
evolves as a complicated physics and chemistry and that 
mind and the human spirit, whatever they attain, evolve 
as complications of physiology, in the specialized struc- 
tures of the nervous system. An adequate philosophy 
of religion must now reckon with all these changes and 
controversies. 

The advance of naturalism is accompanied by radical 
revisions of the older views of matter ; all the traditional 
ideas turn out to be either faulty or false. It appears 
that matter is not primary; it is a form of energy. 
Matter is not irresolvable; it may be resolved into 
energies again. Matter is not essentially inert; it is 
inert only when its energies are interlocked. Matter 
is not coarse; its structure is all but inconceivably 
minute. Matter is not intrinsically evil; the evil is in 
the use to which matter is wrongly put. If evil is 
material, good is material, too. If illness is material, 
health is material also. The so-called spiritual life goes 
on in the body and belongs there; to starve the body 
in torturing asceticism or to deny to it its balance of 
natural functions is to lower the threshold and open 
the way for aberrations and fancies. In short, materialism - 
is due for a revaluation ; the question for us is whether, 
instead of being a threat to religion, it may turn out 
to be a source and safeguard. 

Confronted by such advances the supposed supports 
of orthodoxy crumble. The sacred books when critically 
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studied are found to be much like other books. Their 
myths dissolve. Miracles and prophecies, except in back- 
ward circles, are left far behind. Miracles, if the records 
are credited at all, are traced to coincidences or statis- 
tical variations among data, some of which are as yet 
only imperfectly understood. For example, it is coming 
to be seen that psychosomatic medicine will afford a 
naturalistic commentary on some of the traditions of 
miraculous healing. Prophetic utterances are either shown 
to have been unfulfilled or if fulfilled, fulfilled in 
principle rather than with precision. Sometimes it 
appears that prophecy may have a slender support in 
clairvoyance or telepathy, but this support is not strong 
enough to be taken very seriously. 

Moreover, fresh assaults on supernaturalism come 
from anthropology. The more researches are conducted 
in the customs and beliefs of primitive and savage 
peoples, the more these customs and beliefs are seen to 
resemble those of the so-called higher religions. Natural 
processes and objects have been anthropomorphized. 
Breath, specially, since it so evidently ceases in the 
body at death, has been abstracted and sublimated in 
spiritism, which as we said must always be distinguished 
from spiritualism and spirituality. As soon as the 
supposed disembodied spirits, especially ancestral spirits, 
are regarded as powerful, rather than merely active or 
mischievous, we have hierarchies of spirits which are 
accorded the status of gods. As societal organization 
proceeds, becoming more and more unified in practice 
or in outlook, various gods go into the twilight, and 
one god, at first regarded as supreme among other 
gods, and then in monotheism regarded as the sole 
existent God, succeeds them. Societal customs and 
morality are projected first upon the several gods and 

5 
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eventually, with refinement, upon the one God. God 
is thus “created in man’s image” and declared to be a 
spirit, though such a spirit looks to its critics like a 
glorified ghost. Cults are fashioned out of mysteries by 
men who are in best position to profit by such construc- 


tions. 

With these anthropological data are coupled incisive 
results from psychological studies of religious experiences. 
Such experiences have always involved emotions, but now 
the emotions are understood in terms of physiological 
processes, especially of glandular secretions. Religious 
experiences have been interpreted and shaped by ideas, 
but a person’s ideas are now seen to develop largely from 
suggestions from other persons and to be complicated 
by autosuggestions from one’s self in what we called 
the mental hall of mirrors. Theological doctrines can 
then be discounted as results of social customs interpreted 
and imparted to individuals, where they are reinforced 
by emotions of fear or awe or the said effects of 
life’s failures and tragedies. Everything that transpires 
in conscious experience is now supplemented, but instead 
of expanding consciousness, so to speak, upward or 
outward, as in some Indian systems, Western psychology 
typically extends consciousness downward to hidden 
depths of the subconscious or unconscious. The Freudian 
psychology, though in some points dubious and in some 
points repulsive, has established the importance of 
disappointments and frustrations which seek relief in 
compensations or overcompensations, so that a disappoint- 
ing present may be offset in fancy or in faith by an 
imaginary brighter future, and a cruel or indifferent 
nature may be overarched by a supposedly benevolent 
Supernature. Prominent among the frustrations are 
those which involve sexual impulses and appetites. 
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These, ordinarily repressed, are, according to the 
Freudians, in Christianity sublimated in doctrines of 
the love of God, God’s Fatherhood, the Virgin Birth 
and in various erotic features of mystical literature. 
When religious experience reaches a climax in mysticism 
this is interpreted as due to automatisms, often also 
involving compensations and sublimations. 


As seen in anthropology and psychology together, 
Old Testament monotheism appears as a_ collective 
compensation and projection to relieve the burden of 
repeated national oppressions and defeats of the Israelites. 
The otherworldliness so often characteristic of Christianity 
is seen as a similar development along broader, less 
nationalistic lines. 

The answer of supernaturalism to all the empiricism 
and rationalism, if it is not reticence or suppression, 
or reliance on coincidences between old traditions and 
new data, or insistence on minor gaps in the naturalistic 
evidence or argument, is a reiteration of the necessity 
of submissive faith in the traditional revelation, combined 
with appeals to pragmatic satisfactions or to intuition 
and mystical experiences. An aggressive neosupernatura- 
lism in Europe and America declares that God, in 
contrast to man and man’s world, is “wholly other” and 
that man’s goodness, or rather his wickedness, and _ his 
reason alike are of no avail, particularly in the present 
time of crisis. Man must simply accept the revealed 
truth and the undeserved grace of God. By these 
thinkers, immured in their “theological circle’, older 
orthodox and newer liberal doctrines are coolly stigmatized 
as “demonic”, without pausing to cast out the beam in 
their own eyes. 

It must be evident that judged at the bar of reason, 
supernaturalism is in a bad way. The result of the 
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increased connotative knowledge of nature crowding into 
the foreground is that the supernatural is relegated 
more and more to the background and the enotative. 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam made _ themselves 
particularly liable to this by their insistence that God 
could not be seen and hardly, if at all, represented. 
It is still possjble to argue that the invisible God is 
both transcendent to the world and immanent in the 
world, but transcendence involves enotative, as immanence 
involves innotative reference, and as the universe yields 
more and more to observation and consistent interpreta- 
tions it seems better to leave doctrines and problems 
of transcendence and immanence open. Sometimes they 
are left wide open; some years ago in a book, Science 
and Religion, it was argued flatly, somewhat after the 
manner of Herbert Spencer, that science deals with the 
known and religion with the unknown—not a very 
attractive field for religion! It is argued here that both 
science and religion deal with the known—-the former 
partially, the latter integrally, but always with allowance 
for enotation or innotation. 

Traditional supernaturalism, like any view involving 
enotative or innotative reference, cannot be disproved 
but it is widely disapproved and it is likely to continue 
in this plight as its doctrines one by one are interpreted 
as folklore and superstitions. One begins to see the 
statement that it would be better for religion to get rid 
of supernaturalism altogether. To vast numbers of 
monotheists and monists alike the storm is as yet no - 
bigger than a man’s hand, but there is no mistaking 
its direction as it gathers increasing headway, especially 
among the younger men whose work in the sciences is 
bound to affect the philosophies. And sooner or later 
the philosophies affect the religions. 
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We have been careful in this problem to make 
allowance for open enotative and innotative references, 
where judgment should be suspended. This may suffice, 
at least for the time being, to provide for some strange 
events which are continually being reported and for 
which presentday naturalism has no ready answer. 
Along with the slowly sifted experimental data of 
psychical research are the testimonies of witnesses to 
the occurrence of occult events, especially in India. 
To ignore these or utterly to deny their authenticity 
is coming to be a mark of narrowness and provincialism. 
It looks as if what Bergson called the ¢élan, what 
Alexander called the Misus, what Whitehead called the 
Creative Advance of nature, whatever be the name for the 
cosmic upthrust which has already produced matter and 
life and mind, is breaking out here and there, albeit 
in scattered, sporadic and almost in tentative fashion, 
to produce the beginnings of a new level or realm of 
development. This is now easier for naturalism to 
accept than it was a few years ago, since now it 
appears that the so-called laws of nature are not absolute 
but are statistical statements of high, very high probability 
in describing events. The so-called laws after all make 
it possible to allow for exceptions which are left innotative 
and new developments for the present left enotative. 
We shall see that the hypothesis of a new emergent 
level of evolution will be important in suggesting answers 
for some questions at issue between India and the West. 
Here we would note only that if, as seems likely, there 
are such developments they should be kept in place as 
new emergents and not interpreted as either fundamental 
to, or descriptive of the universe. They cannot carry 
the load of traditional supernaturalism in the face of 
Mounting objections to it. And it is a fair question 
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whether all such unusual events are hall-marks of the 
truly spiritual. 

If all this keeps on, if the physical world proves 
so refractory for monistic idealism and if supernaturalism, 
too, comes more and more to lack cosmic support, what 
happens to religion? The current answer, apart from 
overheated insistence on traditional doctrines, is that 
religion must either evaporate or simmer down to a 
pragmatic humanism. We should beware lest in attempts 
to free religion from contamination we dilute it beyond 
recognition. It begins to appear that there may be 
another answer. 

The traditional supernaturalism needs to be reshaped 
and the strange events need to be anchored in a 
philosophy of nature. This calls for a philosophy of 
science which will not be unduly preoccupied with 
theories of method or refinements of terminology but 
which with all possible clarity will face up to the data 
now being assembled and see their connections in a 
synoptic naturalism. ‘On the solid ground of nature”, 
wrote Wordsworth, “builds the mind that builds for aye”. 

Attempts to unify the sciences are not new. In the 
nineteenth century, to go no further back, Auguste 
Comte tried to see the world through the eyes of 
positivism, and Herbert Spencer traced the process of 
evolution far and wide. There have been some exten- 
sive and comprehensive philosophies since their time. 
In the task before us dependence on experimental 
evidence will be necessary though it will sometimes be. 
supplemented by permissible and plausible inference. 
Evolutionism, the view that in the universe later data 
develop from earlier data, chiefly by the operation of 
inherent causes, will be an almost obviously available 
starting point. It must be said at once that evolu- 
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tionism can easily be oversimplified. Evolution is by 
no means uniform or unilinear; it is traced in one 
process in stars, another in biology, still another in 
psychology or sociology. Most generally, as applied to 
developments in all these fields, it means that genetic 
continuity 1s compatible with generic discontinuity, that the 
origin or early stage of a process may issue in an 
outcome that is different in kind. The data of evolutiva 
as now discerned can be stated more precisely than in 
the days of Comte or Spencer. Certain processes in 
inorganic matter eventually give rise to living organisms ; 
certain processes in living organisms give rise to nervous 
systems which function as minds. The universe shows 
an increasing degree of combination of parts in new 
wholes, whose properties are other than those of the 
parts. The combination of parts in wholes, which 
J. C. Smuts detected as holism, goes on in cumulative 
fashion in matter, life and mind—in the physical world, 
through atoms, molecules, astronomical bodies, solar 
systems, galaxies and groups of galaxies of various 
magnitudes or levels; in the world of life through 
cells, multicellular organisms, groups of multicellular 
organisms, families, tribes, nations, i.e., societies of 
various grades; and in the realm of mind through 
reflexes, patterns, goal-seeking activities, sentiments, 
valuations, selves and personality. There are some indica- 
tions of further developments which we may call spiritual. 
Be that as it may, we come now to a major 
consideration for such a synoptic naturalism, a statement 


of vast importance for philosophy of religion. It is 


simply that matter and spirit are not opposites. From 
the days of primitive animisms they have been too 
sharply contrasted. The conviction deepens that men 
who never understood either matter or spirit naively 
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took for granted that they were opposites. -We have 
seen how the traditional views of matter have in recent 
years been modified, and how traditional spiritisms have 
been rendered more and more dubious. There should 
now be not merely a revised estimate of matter, but 
a view which will see true spirit as indigenous to it. 

For such a view the religions of China may offer 
at least a suggestion. The Chinese have or had a 
naturalism which was at once inherently and essentially 
a spiritualism. To be sure, it was an intuitive naturalism 
and it was hardly a robust spiritualism ; it lacked some- 
thing of experiential and practically everything of 
experimental confirmation. In Confucianism it issued in 
an exaggerated humanism and in Taoism in an 
exaggerated inaction, but the hint is there. If in place 
of this rudimentary and intuitive naturalism we, with 
the resources we have at hand, can develop an 
empirical naturalism freed from the traditional blinders, 
we shall have a new philosophical framework for religion. 

This philosophy can hardly depend on evolutionism 
alone, though evolutionism has sometimes been relied 
on to yield a philosophy of religion. There is vigor 
and some inspiration in such a view. A mighty trend 
in the universe sweeps stars and organisms, men and 
societies along at least to some heights of achievement 
and happiness. The view is not without its critics. It is 
said for instance, that the universe does not exhibit any one 
trend, except the trend toward increase of entropy and 
onset of heat-death—hardly attractive for a religion. A 
reply to this is not so difficult ; heat-death, if it is a threat, 
pertains to a closed system, and no one can say with 
certainty that the universe is such a system ; something there 
has to be left enotative or innotative. Moreover, religion 
does not require one trend that is universal. A marked 
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and powerful trend, powerful enough to attract men’s 
loyalty, is sufficient. We noted that even in theism 
there are some tendencies to regard God as finite 
rather than infinite. It may be said that emotions and 
sentiments directed toward a cosmic process are not 
religious but esthetic, but it may be replied that an 
esthetic experience is at least partially religious with the 
distinction between the two impossible precisely to specify. 

Evolutionism as a philosophy of religion, .especially 
when it is freed from survivals of creationism, may get 
rid of the archaic supernaturalism which appears as a 
liability rather than an asset, but religiously evolutionism 
does not work out as well as has been hoped. Unless 
there is something further to be said about it, evolu- 
tionism is too random, almost too explosive. Among 
the other philosophies, only pragmatism has welcomed it 
with enthusiasm; the vagueness and futurism of the 
one suit the vagueness and futurism of the other. 
Evolutionism, like pragmatism, burns itself out. 

We shall argue, however, that closer study of the 
data of evolutionism shows that there is something more 
to be said. Nature and history are not merely conti- 
nuous ; they are repetitive. Matter and life and mind 
do not merely evolve from one level to another, but 
essential features of their structures and processes are 
repeated over and over, so that three great divisions 
of the world resemble one another. There is evidence for 
such resemblances. 

It is manifestly impossible here to go into many of 
the details. Let me indicate briefly some of the main 
points of the argument. In the first place, each one 


of a wide variety of scientific objects shows four 


characteristics. First, each is relatively individuated ; 
this is true for example of atoms, stars, galaxies, cells, 
6 
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societies, nervous reflexes, patterns, complexes, persona- 
lities. Second, it interacts with other things. Third, it 
occurs typically in more than one instance, usually in 
vast numbers; it is either produced _ repeatedly, or 
reproduced from some of its predecessors. Fourth, it is 
integrated in larger units or differentiated within them. 
So atoms, stars, cells, organisms, reflexes, personalities 
all resemble one another in these four essential principles 
of structure and process. 

We must study more carefully, albeit briefly, this 
process of combination of parts to form wholes, which 
is the core and heart of cosmic evolution. We shall 
still avail ourselves of Spencer’s terms, integration and 
differentiation, but not confine ourselves to his ideas. 
Where integration takes place, as in the combination of 
atoms to form molecules, or any other of the data just 
enumerated, some former properties appear in the new 
wholes, properties which differ from those of the parts. 
Some characteristics of the atom are lost in the molecule, 
but molecular properties succeed in their place. This 
is one meaning of the term “emergence”. Integration 
is more familiar than its counterpart, differentiation, 
according to which in the new whole the parts retain 
some of their original properties in new settings and 
often in the new whole subordinate or partial wholes 
are organized. For evolution, differentiation is almost 
as important as integration; in fact evolution proceeds 
both ways, and both ways at once. The molecule of 
water which is an integration of atoms is at the same 
time and in the same process a differentiation within 
the earth, a rearrangement of some of the earth’s 
constituent atoms. The earth, originally perhaps a 
condensation or knot in a nebula, is an integrate of 
atoms, but at the same time and in the same _ process 
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a differentiation within the nebula or incipient solar 
system. In the realm of life, a multicellular organism 
is roughly speaking an integrate of cells but at the 
same time a differentiation within society—primarily the 
society composed of the two parents. In the realm of 
mind a thought-pattern is at once an integrate of 
reflexes and a differentiation within a complex, usually 
a goal-seeking or end-reaction complex. So, according 
to evolutionism, integration and differentiation, with the 
relinquishing of some former properties, the retention 
and modification of others, the acquiring of new 
properties, and secondary developments within the new 
whole, may be traced everywhere throughout nature. 

This is not all; the data of the physical world show 
an overall resemblance to those of the world of life, 
and each of these shows an overall resemblance to the 
structures and processes of nervous systems. This may 
be traced roughly as follows. Notice the resemblances 
of step by step developments in matter, life and mind. 

The evolution of matter proceeds in atoms; that 
of life in cells; that of functioning nervous system in 
reflexes. At the next level in each case, respectively, 
atoms are integrated in astronomical bodies, mainly 
stars and planets; cells are integrated or differentiated 
in multicellular organisms, chiefly plants and animals ; 
reflexes are integrated or differentiated in patterns, 
whether autonomic or cerebrospinal. Moreover stars and 
planets form systems; plants and animals form societies ; 
complex autonomic and cerebrospinal patterns form 
end-reaction complexes, or goal-seeking activities. These 
systems, societies and complexes respectively are integrated 
to form or differentiated within larger organizations 
culminating in the physical universe of matter, the 
living world-society and the total nervous organization, 
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taken throughout a lifetime, which we know as personality. 
Thus matter and life and mind exhibit parallelisms 
and resemble one another in ways that are signi- 
ficant. Taken empirically they exhibit analogies and 
parallelisms and in vastly more detail than the brief 
sketch can indicate, so thorough-going that ordinary 
criticisms of arguments from analogies, which concern 
superficial or occasional analogies, lose their force. The 
argument is a restatement and extension on empirical 
grounds of age-old views found in Hindu, Chinese, 
Iranian, Greek, Jewish, Christian and Muslim philosophies, 
that man, with his life and mind is a microcosm, a 
little universe in his structures and processes exhibiting 
on a small scale, or as we say epitomizing the structures 
and processes of the universe around him. Here, 
without reliance on curious and often fantastic ancient 
views, we attempt to draw only the most general 
conclusion. The general conclusion is that regarded 
empirically the universe around us is in its way similar 
to what each of us is and in its own way is akin to 
us. The universe sweeps through its majestic measures, 
and, as in a great symphony, the theme, with a thousand 
little variations, repeats and rises to a crescendo in 
man and humanity. ; 
Religion’ we said is essentially adjustment to the 
universe. It must be admitted that no great support 
for such a naturalistic philosophy of religion comes 
from the history of religions. The most impressive 
attempts to interpret religion as cosmic adjustment 
come from Taoism in the East and Stoicism in the 
West, but Taoism degenerated and Stoicism disappeared. 
The answer here must be that neither Taoism nor 
Stoicism had any understanding of the universe around 
us comparable to that which is now everywhere available. 
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The day is coming for new insights into the world 
around us, to see that the sciences are interpreting a 
universe which without supernatural supplements or 
idealistic transformations, contains within it resources 
for religion. Once in Calcutta the late Jagadis Chandra 
Bose, as he led the way into his laboratory said to me 
“I have built this laboratory as a temple”. The 
universe of science is like a great temple; worship, 
however, in such a temple will require some revisions 
of traditional theologies. 

Let us look back for a moment to other days. 
Matthew Arnold, in his answer to the difficulties of 
philosophy of religion, maintained that there is a Power 
in this universe not ourselves which makes for righteousness. 
Today we may need to amend the statement. Strike 
out the word “for” as indicating more conscious intention, 
more purposiveness, than naturalism warrants ; say simply, 
a Power which makes righteousness, which “makes good”. 
If the word “power” seems too theistic—it need not if one 
thinks for instance of water power—use the word 
‘process’ and say at least that there is a Process in 
this universe not ourselves which makes good.! The 
cosmic development with all its ramifications and 
uncertainties at least eventuates thus far in some good. 
It is telic in this sense, though not necessarily in the 
traditional sense teleological. We need not expect to be 
able to discern the evolving good with complete precision. 
We must remember that all individuation is relative ; 
we cannot distinguish an atom or an organism with 
complete precision. Ethics, as Aristotle pointed out, is 


1, Without attempting a precise distinction, we use the capital 
letter to indicate the Process which moves among the ordinary 
processes of nature. 
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pure ego which begins to be spiritual and by further 
concentrations leads to various stages of self-realization. 
Perhaps it is better to call the new realm not the realm 
of spirit, but the realm of realization. 

Thus the experimental empiricism of the Western scientists, 
interpreted in terms of microcosmic epitomization, may lead in 
orderly evolution to the experiential empiricism of the Indian 
sages. 

Let us not evade the fact that with all this granted, 
many questions remain. If I here make bold to 
criticize some time-hallowed Indian doctrines, I am only 
saying what would be said in the West. On the whole 
it seems to me better not to regard the new realm as 
fundamental for the universe of Reality; it is rather, 
apical, climactic, while the foundations of Reality are not 
psychological or psychic, but are logical. It is not 
impossible that from the new realm, in the successive 
concentrations, the world will look differently than it 
does to ordinary perceptions and accordingly that some 
of the doctrines of occultism concerning various auras 
and planes may have a basis. All this needs to be 
scrutinized and freed from possible lurking autosuggestions 
and fancies. At all events, the self-realization attained 
in the new realm needs to be, so to speak, neurologized. 
It is not attained outside the nervous system; the 
traditional “chakras” need to be either supplanted by 
or correlated with the sacral, lumbar and cervical 
plexuses evident in neural anatomy. It needs also to 
be physiologized ; the Kundalini or “serpent power” needs 
either to be supplanted by or correlated with the 
reinforcing activities of the endocrine system, and it 
needs to be socialized, removed from what is so often 
its individual isolation and put to work in the work-a- 
day world. 
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Moreover, the self-realization attained in the new 
realm can hardly be identity of the self and the 
universe ; it is called by the advaitin, “non-difference”, 
but this non-difference seems more like indifference, a 
certain independence of time and change. On either 
view, the Western which hesitates or the Indian which 
presses on, spirit is matter at its best, matter refined 
and purified, as it is in the integrations and differen- 
tiations of personalities in the great religious groups. 
Monism results from a highly abstract way, and super- 
naturalism results from a mythological way of projecting 
these high qualities in man upon the cosmos around 
him. Neither is altogether wrong, because the cosmos 
has the same principles of structure and process that 
men have; it is as we said, akin to us. But spiri- 
tualistic monism exaggerates the importance of man. 
Monism and monotheisms are not presentations of 
reality; they are representations of it, and somewhat 
distorted representations. They are distorted ways of 
representing the superior in nature. 

An ever recurring question is whether the Process 
which in so many ways resembles us is personal and in 
that respect comparable to the God of monotheism. 
Let us not attempt a hasty answer; at first ask not 
what the Process is; but see what it can do. At all 
events it has a place for personality. It has produced 
in various cultures great persons, illustrious personalities 

‘—at its best, we all agree, the blessed leaders and 
founders of religions.* 






















*From ‘Towards the Unification of the Faiths”, a series of 
lectures delivered by the author at and pub. by the Calcutta 
University. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE LITERATURE 
By 
Pror. TAN Yun-SHAN 


CLASSIFICATION AND RICHNESS OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


Broap.Ly speaking, Chinese literature embraces all 
literary works or productions, but in a stricter sense 
it means only those writings whose value lies in beauty 
of form or emotional effect. The Chinese generally 
classify all literary works into four main groups called 
Szu-Pu meaning four divisions or Szu-Ku meaning four 
libraries, viz. 1. Ching-Pu, works of and on. classics 
etc, 2. Shih-Pu, works of and on history etc, 3. Tzu- 
Pu, works of and on philosophy etc, 4. Chi-Pu, works 
of and on literature etc. Under each of these four 
groups there are again a number of divisions and sub- 
divisions. In the first group there are 10 divisions, in the 
second group 15, in the third group 14 and in the 
fourth group 5. 

The first three groups are usually regarded as 
general literature and the fourth group as pure litera- 
ture. But in fact many works of the first three 
groups have great literary beauty and emotional effect, 
especially the ancient classics which have been always 


regarded as the standard and model of all literatures. © 


And on the other hand, many works of the fourth 
group are of a _ general character. Hence _ this 
classification should not be treated in an_ unduly 
strict manner. It was so put more for the convenience 
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of library arrangements than for a strict classification 
of the nature of literature. 

Chinese literature is not only one. of the oldest 
but also probably the richest in the world. It was 
estimated that prior to the year 1750 A.D., books 
published in Chinese were more in number than in 
all the other languages put together, and as late as 
1850 A. D., the Chinese books out-numbered those in 
any other language. According to the earliest bibliogra- 
phic work Chi-Lueh or “the Seven Categories”, there 
were 33,090 volumes in the oldest Imperial Library called 
Shih-Chiu-Ko, the “Stone Gutter Chamber”, of the 
Western Han Dynasty (206 B. C.—23 A. D.). In the 
Imperial Library of the Eastern Han Dynasty (25— 
189 A. D.) when the books were moved to the old 
capital city towards the end of the Dynasty, there 
were as many as 70 large wagon loads of them. 
Unfortunately many of these old books were destroyed 
at the time of the invasions of the Five Hun tribes 
during the period of the Southern and Northern Rulers 
(420—581 A. D.). At the beginning of the Tang 
Dynasty (618 A. D.), there were 80,000 volumes in 
the Imperial Library and it had gone up to 125,960 
volumes in 731 A. D. Many of these works too were 
unfortunately destroyed during the great disorder of the 
Five Short Dynasties (907—960 A. D.). Since then, 
Chinese literature has sustained the same vicissitudes 
as her politics. 

During the late Ching or Manchu Dynasty (1644 
—1911 A. D.), an excellent collection of Chinese books 
were selected and edited under the Imperial auspices 
of Emperor Chien Lung. It was entitled Szu-Ku 
Chuan-Shu or “Complete Collection of Books of Four 
Libraries”. The work took ten years to complete i. e. 
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from 1772 to 1782 A. D. and at the end a _ compre- 
hensive bibliography entitled Szu-Ku-Chuan-Shu-Tsung- 
Mu or “General Catalogue of the Complete Collections 
of Books of Four Libraries” in 200 volumes was made. 
According to this Catalogue there were 3460 books of 
79,339 volumes included in the collection and still 
another 6,768 works of 93,242 volumes not included 
but described in the Catalogue. This imperial collection 
increased to twice its size at the end of the dynasty. 
And yet numberless books of numerous volumes were 
either lost or left out. 


GENERAL LITERATURE—WORKS OF AND ON CLASSICS, 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 





Classics: The earliest works of Chinese literature are 
the Confucian classics. The Chinese word for classic 
is ‘Ching’ which agrees more with the Western word 
‘canon’ than ‘classic’, for all Chinese classics were 
solemnly canonized after careful examination and long 
discussions and were arranged in fixed order and limited 
number. They are regarded as sacred books and at 
the same time as the models for all types of literature. 
The original classics compiled by Confucius were six 
in number, together called Lu-Ching, “the six canons”. 
They are: Yi-Ching, the Book of Changes, which is 
the oldest and most important; Shu-Ching, the Book 
of History ; Shih-Ching, the Book of Poetry; Li-Ching, 
the Book of Rites; Yo-Ching, the Book of Music; 
Chun-Chiu, the Spring and Autumn Annals. Since the 


number was reduced to five. But later on it was again 
increased first from five to seven, then to nine, to 
eleven, and finally to thirteen, since the Sung Dynasty, 
by dividing the Book of Rites and the Spring and 










Book of Music was lost during the Chin Dynasty, the — 
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the Autumn Annals each into three and adding another 
four. At present there are altogether thirteen Classics 
called Shih-San-Ching in Chinese, namely (1) Yi-Ching, 
(2) Shu-Ching, (3) Shih-Shing, (the above three were 
original), (4) Chou-Li, (5) Yi-Li, (6) Li-Chi, (the above 
three are split out from the Book of Rites), (7) Tsao- 
Chuan, (8) Kung-Yang-Chuan, (9) Ku-Liang-Chuan, 
(the above three were taken from the Spring and 
Autumn Annals), (10) Lun-Yu or “Confucian Analects”, 
(11) Meng-Tzu or Works of Mencius, (12) Hsiao-Ching 
or “the Book of Filial Piety” and (13) Erh-Ya or 
“Book of Letter” (the above four were added). Besides 
the texts of the original classics there are numerous 
commentaries and explanations. 

Histories: Chinese history includes Geography and 
all other official records. China has not only the 
oldest but the greatest number of histories. As mentioned 
above under Shih-Pu there were 15 divisions of histories 
but the most important ones are: (1) Chen-Shih or 
“Standard Histories’; (2) Pien-Nien or “Chronicles” ; 
(3) Chi-Shih-Pen-Mo or “Records of Events” ; (4) Ti-Li 
or “Geographical Gazetteers’. There were formerly 24 
standard histories, now increased to 26, of which four 
are the most famous, namely: (1) Shih-Chi by Szu-Ma 
Chien beginning with the reign of Huang-Ti or the 
Yellow Emperor up to the reign of Wu-Ti of the 
Western Han Dynasty; (2) Han-Shu by Pan Ku of 
the Eastern Han Dynasty ; (3) Hou-Han-Shu by Fan-Yi, 
and (4) San-Kuo-Chih by Chen Shou. These four had 
been the model and standard of the other standard 
histories. The first work of Chronicles is Chu-Shu-Chi- 
Nien or the “Bamboo Chronicles’. This ancient work 
was excavated in 281 A.D. from the tomb of a king 
of the Wei State and was believed to be the work of 
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the Chou Dynasty, but later research proved that 
there was a forgery about the date of the excavation, 
and its contents aroused much doubt about certain 
historical facts. This was followed by the famous Tzu- 
Chih-Tung-Chien by Szu-Ma Kuang and Tung-Chien- 
Kan-Mu by Chu Hsi and other works. The records 
of events were started by Yuan Shu of Southern 
Sung Dynasty and were followed by others. There 
are in all nine works of this kind of histories. 
Geographical gazetteers are numerous in Chinese records. 
The gazetteer for the whole country is called Yi-Tung- 
Chih or Records of the Union, and those of provinces 
and districts are called Sheng-Tung-Chih and Hsien- 
Tung-Chih. As regards the other divisions of histories, 
they are too many to be mentioned here. 

Philosophical Works: All Chinese philosophical works 
are placed under the section Tzu-Pu. The Chinese 
character Tzu means master, here used as philosopher. 
But Tzu-Pu covers not only works of and on philosophy 
but many other works on other subjects such as 
Chou-Pi or “the Astronomical Survey of the Chou 
Dynasty” and Chiu-Chang or “the Nine Branches of 
Mathematics”, on Astronomy and Mathematics, Nai- 
Ching or “the Inner Classic’, and “Pen-Tsao” or “the 
Origin of Plants” on Medicine, Lu-Tao or “the Six 
Schemes” and Wu-Chi-Ching or “the Control of 
Wonders” on military tactics, etc. Works of different 
schools of philosophy other than Confucian were 
numerous. The most important ones are: Tao-Teh- 
Ching, Work of Lao-Tzu; Nan-Hua-Ching, Work of 
Chuang-Tzu; and the Works. of Mo-Tzu, Hsun- 
Tzu, Han-Fei-Tzu, Sheng-Tzu_ etc, all named after 
the masters. A modern collectién entitled Po- 
Tzu-Chuan-Shu or “Complete Works of Hundred 
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Philosophers” published in 1875 A. D. by the Hu-Pei 
Government Publishing Bureau is very useful for studying 
ancient Chinese philosophy. For studying medieval and 
modern Chinese philosophy, the following books are very 
useful and important, namely, Hsin-Yu by Lu Chia, 
Hsin-Shu by Chia Yi, Fa-Yen by Yang Hsung, all of 
the Western Han Dynasty ; Chien-Fu-Lun by Wang Fu, 
Shen-Chien by Hsun Yueh, both of the Eastern Han 
Dynasty ; Sung-Yuan-Hsueh-An by Chuan Tzu-Wang 
and Min-Ju-Hsueh-An by Huang Tsung-Hsi, both of 
Ching Dynasty. For philosophers of the Ching Dynasty, 
there are two works: the Han-Hsueh-Shih-Cheng-Chi 
and the Sung-Hsueh-Yuan-Yuan-Chi, both by Chiang 
Fan, giving full accounts of the two great Han and 
Sung Schools of philosophy in the last Dynasty. 


PURE LITERATURE, PROSE, POETRY, DRAMA AND NOVELS 


All Chinese works of pure literature are included 
in Chi-Pu. But the Chinese term Chi-Pu simply means 
collected works of literature and not necessarily pure 
literature. There are many divisions and _ sub-divisions 
of Chinese literature. The most general and important 
are: Prose, Poetry, Drama, and Novels. 

Prose: Prose in Chinese is called San-Wen. This 
again is sub-divided into several classes such as Ku-Wen 
or “ancient style prose”, Pien-Wen or “parallel style 
prose,’ Shih-Wen or “current or modern style prose”, 
Po-Hua-Wen or “colloquial style prose”, etc. Ku-Wen 
means to follow closely the style of the ancient classics 
and it has been the longest fashion in practice. It 
began from very ancient times and was prevailing mostly 
in the Chin and Han Dynasties. During the Northern 
and Southern Rulers’ period, it decayed for some 
time while the Pien-Wen became fashionable. But it 
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revived since the middle of the Tang Dynasty and 
prevailed till the very late Ching Dynasty. The most 
famous writers of Ku-Wen since its Renaissance are : 
Han-Yu, Liu Tsung-Yuan, both of the Tang Dynasty ; 
Ou-Yang Hsiu, Wang An-Shih, Su Hsun, Su Shih, Su 
Che, and Chen Kung, all of the Sung Dynasty. They 
are together called the eight great essayists of the Tang 
and Sung periods. Kuei Yu-Kuang of the Ming Dynasty, 
Fang Pao and Yao Nei of the Ching Dynasty are also 
great writers of Ku-Wen. Pien-Wen is a unique style 
in Chinese literature. It is composed of all parallel 
sentences, all words of one sentence being balanced 
with those of the other sentence in their corresponding 
places, and every two or four sentences making a pair 
or couplet. Most of the sentences are composed of 10 
words, divided into two parts of 4 words in the first 
part and 6 in the second. It is therefore also called 
Szu-Lu, meaning “Four-Six.” This unique style was 
begun from the Chin and Han Dynasties and was 
prevailing during the Northern and Southern Rulers’ 
period. Shih-Wen was a later production generally 
referred to as the official examination style. Since the 
Ming dynasty when the examination essays were fixed 
to a pattern of eight paragraphs, it was named Pa-Ku, 
meaning the “eight-legged style.’’ As this official examina- 
tion was abolished at the end of the late Ching Dynasty, 
this style of composition has also disappeared. Po-Hua- 
Wen became fashionable only recently and it is the 
most flourishing style at present. 

Poetry: The Chinese term for poetry is Shih and 
it was at first divided into two main groups, namely: 
Ku-Ti-Shih or “ancient style poetry” and Chin-Ti-Shih 
or “modern style poetry”. There are again three types 
of Ku-ti poetry, namely : Szu-Yen, the four word lines, 
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Wu-Yen, the five word lines, and Chi-Yen, the seven 
word lines. In Chin-Ti poetry there are again six 
types: Wu Chueh, the four five-word lines ; Chi-Chueh, 
the four seven-word lines; Wu-Lu, the eight five-word 
lines; Chi-Lu, the eight seven-word lines; Wu-Pai, the 
more and longer five-word lines: and Chi-Pei, the more 
and longer seven-word lines. The four-word lines style 
is the oldest in Chinese poetry. The five-word lines 
style was first written by Su Wu and Li Ling of the 
Western Han Dynasty and the seven-word lines style 
was initiated by Emperor Wu-Ti of the same dynasty. 
The Chin-Ti poetry was begun from the Northern and 
Southern Rulers’ period and was most flourishing 
during the Tang dynasty which was the golden age of 
Chinese poetry. The two most famous Chinese poets, 
Li Po, the fairy-poet, and Tu-Fu, the saint-poet belonged 
to this period. There is a special form of Chin-Ti 
poetry called Tzu which was in vogue in the Sung 
Dynasty and later on joined hands with drama during 
the Yuan Dynasty. Only recently a new style of poetry 
called Po-Hwa-Shih or “colloquial poem” has been 
started and is prevailing now. It breaks all the old 
rules and has no fixed principle of metre or rhyme. 

Drama: Drama in Chinese is called Hsi-Chu, Hsi 
means play and Chu means song. Hsi is a very old 
art in China. We find in ancient history that theatrical 
plays, singing and dancing on the stage, and masked 
performance took place as early as the Chou Dynasty 
(1122—255 B.C.). In the Western Han Dynasty, there 
were the so-called Po-Hsi or Hundred Plays, which were 
staged as palace and official amusements. But Chu as 
dramatic literature is rather a modern production. It 
is another special form of poetry as the Tzu and is a 
kind of development as well as combination of Tzu. 
8 
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As the Tang and Sung Dynasties were the golden ages 
of Chin-Ti poetry and Tzu poetry respectively, the 
Yuan Dynasty was the golden age of Chu poetry. 
During the Yuan Dynasty, Chu developed into two 
schools, the Nanchu or the “Southern Drama” and the 
Pei-Chu or the “Northern Drama”. The most popular and 
representative work of the southern drama is the Pi-Pa-Chi 
or “The Story of the Guitar” by Kao Tse-Cheng, and that 
of the northern drama is the Hsi-Hsiang-Chi or “The Story 
of the Western Chamber” by Wang Shih-Fu. In the 
Ming Dynasty, the Pei-Chu or “Northern Drama” took 
a new name called Chuan Chi. This new drama 
consisted mostly of historical plays and of many acts. 
Several great dramas were produced during this dynasty 
and the Szu-Meng or the “Four Dreams” by Tang 
Hsien-Tzu was the most representative work of this 
period. In the late Ching Dynasty, there were many 
dramatic writers and they produced many famous dramas 
such as the Tao-Hua-Shan or the “Fan of Peach Blossoms” 
by Kung Shang-Jen, and the Chang-Sheng-Tien or the 
“Place of Long Life” by Hung Sheng, both of which 
are good examples of their kind. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republic, Chinese drama has resumed a new 
form with a new name, Po-Hwa-Chu or “colloquial 
Drama”, after the pattern of Po-Hwa-Wen and Po-Hwa 
. Shih or colloquial prose and poetry. 

Novels: Novels in Chinese are called Hsaio-Shiuo, 
which literally means “‘little saying” or “small talk”. 
But in fact novels are the biggest in size and the 


longest in form. Most of the early Chinese novels were | 


historical stories. The oldest Chinese novel belongs to 
the Chou Dynasty and is known as Chi-Hsieh, or “Jokes 
of the State Chi’, but the earliest great Chinese novel 
writer was Yu Chu of the Han Dynasty, who wrote 
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more than 900 stories. Unfortunately all these works 
have long been lost. The oldest Chinese novels extant 
are the Shan-Hai-Ching, a geographical novel, meaning 
“Classics of Mountains and Seas’, and the Mu-Tien- 
Tzu-Chuan, a historical novel, meaning “Biography of 
King Mu”, both products of the pre-Chin Dynasty. 
Later works of Chinese novel are numerous. The most 
popular and interesting Chinese novels up to now are 
however few: (1) The San-Kuo-Yen-Yi or “Story of the 
Three Kingdoms” by Lo Kuan-Chung of the Yuan 
Dynasty. This book contains 120 long chapters and 
has long been the model for many later novels. (2) The 
Shui-Hu-Chuan or the “Water Margin” by Shih Nai- 
An, also of the Yuan Dynasty. This work also contains 
120 long chapters, depicting the special individual 
characters of 108 heroes of the Liang-Shan Lake very 
vividly and with great skill and interest and humour. 
(3) The Hsi-You-Chi or “Records of the West Pilgri- 
mage” by an anonymous author of the Ming Dynasty. 
This work describes the travel of the great Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan-Tsang to India. It is full of 
wonders, imaginations and daring activities. (4) The 
Hung-Lou-Meng or “Dreams of a Red Chamber” by 
Tsao Hsueh-Chin of the Ching Dynasty. This work also 
contains 120 long chapters. It describes the family of 
a young noble and of his love with many girls of 
various dispositions and of different social levels, including 
his cousins. It presents the whole social life of 
almost all classes in the most realistic way and 
is unsurpassed among all earlier works. Recently a 
new kind of novels called Twan-Pien-Hsio-Hsiuo or 
“Short Stories” has come into existence and is very 
common at present. It is practically an imitation of 
western literature. 
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THE NEW LITERATURE MOVEMENT 


The new literature movement was started in the 
first decade of the Republic and was connected with 
two other new movements, the Reform of the Written 
Language Movement and the New Culture Movement. 
The Reform of Language Movement has already been 
noticed before. The New Culture Movement was aimed 
at a renewal of the civilization of China. The effect 
of this movement has been two-fold. On the one hand, 
it has removed old superstitions and customs and given 
rise to a new outlook on things; on the other hand, 
it has proved destructive of the national heritage and 
tradition, of many good old things in many ways. 

The new literature movement was aimed at creating 
a literature by raising the spoken language to a literary 
standard and substituting it for the classical literary 
language. The movement was first advocated by students 
returning from Europe and America and was whole- 
heartedly accepted by the school youth and encouraged 
also by some scholars and literati. The most prominent 
leaders of this movement are the late Chen Tu-Hsiu, 
the late Lu Hsun and Dr. Hu Shih. 

Chen Tu-Hsiu gathered together around him many 
talented young men. He was the editor of a new 
magazine called Sin-Ching-Nien, or the “New Youth” 
which levelled powerful and stringent attacks at the old 
Chinese literature as well as the old Chinese civilization. 
The admirers of Sin-Ching-Nien regarded it as a panacea 
for all diseases, while the antagonists denounced it as 
the sign of an unbounded evil. The articles published 
in this journal were very influential and thought-provoking. 
Dr Hu Shih first wrote in this magazine a very 
famous article Wen-Hsueh-Kai-Liang-Chu-Yi or “Sugges- 
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tions on the Reformation of Literature”. Chen Tu-Hsin 
himself wrote a powerful article entitled Wen-Hsueh- 
Ke-Ming-Lun or “On Revolution in Literature”. Lu- 
Hsun contributed two long and forcefully provocative 
articles, Na-Han or “A Call” and Kwang-Jen-Ju-Chi 
or “Diaries of a mad man”. These articles have been 
regarded as guides to and models of the new literature. 
Since then numerous works and books have been 
written and published in colloquial style. Nowadays 
almost all the newspaper articles, schoo! text books, 
college lectures and correspondence are carried out in 
colloquial language. It has been indeed a great 
advantage for popular education. This new literature 
has proved to be a great success. 














INDIC STUDIES IN POLAND 
By 


Pror. EuGENiusz SLUSZKIEWICZ 


Inpia had been heard of in Poland as early as the 
Middle Ages. That knowledge however, derived from 
Latin compilations of the epoch of the declining Roman 
Empire and recorded in chronicles and geographical 
works, was naturally extremely hazy and simply swarmed 
with fantastic stories and tales. 

When in the year 1498 Vasco da Gama reached 
the port of Calicut and opened up a new era of 
relations between Europe and India, he found that 
there had already been on the sub-continent a Jew 
from Poznan (a Polish city whose existence has been 
recorded since the 10th century) for over a quarter 
of a century. This man was in the service of the 
Ruler of Bijapur who sent him to gather secret informa- 
tion about the newcomers. The Portuguese captured 
him as a spy and took him to Portugal where he was 
baptized and received the name of Gaspar. This Gaspar 
da Gama, alias Gaspar da India, provided the first 
definite information about the country to the Portuguese. 

About the middle of the 16th century Erazm 
Kretkowski was said to have visited India, but the 
only information regarding it is found in a_ brief 
epitaph written by the great poet of that century, 
Jan Kochanowski. An authentic travel account was 
given for the first time by Krzysztof Pawlowski of 
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Pomarania who made his voyage to India on a 
Portuguese ship and reached Goa in 1596. That account 
describes the flora, fauna and the products of the 
country as well as its inhabitants. 

In the 17th century quite a number of Poles had 
travelled from Lisbon to Goa. Nearly all of them are 
known by their names although there were some whose 
names have not been recorded. They were Christian 
monks, mostly Jesuits. Missionary work in the East 
had been initiated about the middle of the 16th century 
by the Jesuit Francis Xavier, canonized seventy years 
after his death, and gained in course of time increasing 
popularity. Among the Jesuits who had spent a certain 
period of time, not too long, in India were: Andrzej 
Rudomina, Wojciech Mecinski, Mikolaj Smogulecki and 
Michal Boym. Their real field of work, where 
they brought immense credit to Poland, was China. 
Gabriel Letowski was the only missionary who had 
spent over forty years in India (1617—1659), but 
unfortunately exact facts about his activities are not 
available. We also know that certain Carmelites did 
missionary work in Goa. The most prominent among 
them were Mikolaj Kazimierski (about the middle of 
the 17th century) and Jan Drzewiecki (towards the end 
of the 17th century). It is to be regretted that we 
do not possess detailed knowledge of the activities of 
those Polish missionaries who had spent long periods 
of their lives in India. 

It should be emphasized here that contrary to 
mission work done by representatives of many other 
countries, Polish missionaries had no _ ulterior — secret 
motives, and that their religious activities sprang from 
nothing other than a spirit of devotion and pure love 
of fellow man. Poland had never entertained any 
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intention of extending her commerce to Asia and _ still 
less of acquiring colonies. Among the missionaries there 
must have been other Poles as well. But it is extremely 
difficult to prove their Polish origin merely from the 
names given them by their respective orders. 

By the 18th century Polish missionaries were no 
longer so numerous. We should mention above all 
Mikolaj Szostak, the Carmelite who went to Malabar 
in 1736, and was consecrated as Bishop of Verapoli 
(Travancore) in 1748. Beginning from the middle of 
the century there appear in India Polish soldiers seeking 
adventure and being drawn into the services of the 
Dutch or the French. Michal Dzierzanowski, for in- 
stance, and above all the two authors of memoirs, in 
a manner supplementing each other's work : Maksymilian 
Wiklinski and Teodor Dzwonkowski. The memoirs of the 
latter deal, however, mainly with Indonesia and to 
some extent with Ceylon. There was an Antoni 
Wodzicki, who also served in the Dutch Company and 
died at Batavia. 

It was not, however, till the beginning of the 19th 
century that India, ancient India that is, became the 
subject of scientific interest in Poland. This is easily 
understood when we take into account Poland’s lack 
of material interests and her tragic political condition 
in the second half of the 18th century, at a time when 
other European countries took an increasingly active 
interest in the languages, culture and literatures of 
India. The stimulus behind such interests in our country 
was supplied, partially at any rate, by the fashion of 
exoticism in aristocratic society with King Stanislaw 
August Poniatowski at its head. This fashion found its 
way into the country from France and was centred 
round India above everything else. Among the works 
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of art collected by this last Polish king, there were 
paintings and drawings of Indian gods and goddesses. 

Walenty Skorochod Majewski somehow procured a 
cepy of a Sanskrit grammar, published at Serampore 
in 1806, and devoted himself earnestly to studying the 
language. Beginning from 1809 he spoke on the Sanskrit 
alphabet, at meetings of the Warsaw Society of Friends 
of Sciences read out excerpts of Sanskrit texts, compared 
Sanskrit words with Polish, summarized the Ramayana, 
and in 1816 published a book containing some of those 
lecture. In the introduction to that book he dealt 
among other things with the “brotherhood” of the 
inhabitants of India and the ancient Slavs. He also 
included in the work two fragments of the Ramayana 
based on A. Chezy’s translation. He got Sanskrit 
types founded at his own expense, and used them for 
publishing a text entitled Brahma-vaivarta-purana along 
with a Latin translation by Stenzler and his own 
Polish version, which last was, it must be admitted, 
rather fantastic. 

Of greater value than Majewski’s writings was “Ancient 
History of India” by the famous Polish historian Joachim 
Lelewel, published in 1820 and based on works of 
foreign scholars of those days. The book contained a 
little geography, some mythology and that much real 
history which he could gather from his studies of 
Greek and Latin authors, for which he could not very 
well be blamed. 

A detailed Sanskrit grammar with a comparative 
study of Sanskrit and Old Slavonic as well Polish was 
written by Rev. Franciszek Ksawery Malinowski. It 
was published between 1872 and 1880 and was based 
on the grammar by F. Bopp. But owing to lack of 
a scientific background of the author, who was self- 

9 
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‘educated, the book was of no use to linguists despite 
all the ardent and hard work behind it. It should be 
noted here that in Cracow University Bernard Julg, 
the classical philologist, lectured on Sanskrit in 1860- 
1861, and subsequently Jan Baudouin de Courtenay 
conducted a course from 1894 to 1898. Also Jan 
Rozwadowski lectured on Sanskrit from 1899 to 1926 
with periodic interruptions. These lectures were, however, 
meant for specialized linguists. 

. The first Polish Sanskrit scholar was Leon Mankowski. 
After publishing his treatise on the significance of the 
altered version of the Pajicatantra by Ksemendra 
(Der Auszug aus den Pancatantra in Ksemendras 
Brhatkathamanjari, 1892) he was appointed to the 
Chair of Indology, created at long last in Cracow 
University. Subsequently he published another disserta- 
tion on the Kadambari by Bana (WZKM, 1901-1902), 
but could not contribute a_ great deal to Sanskrit 
studies owing to ill health and finally died in 1909 
without training any successor. 

The lectures in Cracow were taken over four years 
later by Andrzej Gawronski who had received his 
doctor’s degree in Indic Philology in Leipzig (the same 
University where Mankowski too had studied) as a 
student of E. Windisch. In 1907 Gawronski published 
his treatise showing on grounds of morphological and 
syntactic data that ascription of the drama Mrcchakatika 
to Dandin was an improbable hypothesis (‘“Sprachliche 
Untersuchungen iiber das Mrcchakatika und das 
Dagakumaracarita”). Soon afterwards while preparing © 
a glossary of Prakrit to that drama, he dealt with the 
problem of its age and the question of the number 
of Prakrits used in it. In his opinion the author 
must have lived before Kalidasa, probably in the 3rd or 
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the 4th century, and the Prakrits were, despite impressions 
to the contrary, only three viz. Sauraseni, Magadhi 
and Maharastri (Am Rande des Mrcchakatika, KZ, 1911). 
Unfortunately the glossary has remained unpublished ; 
all that has been left behind is a collection of unfinished 
materials. Extreme ill health—he struggled against T.B. 
till the end of his short life—interfered with conducting 
his researches and his pedagogic work as intensely and 
fruitfully as he had desired. And it was only thanks 
to his extraordinary will power that he succeeded in 
achieving whatever he had done despite the serious 
handicap. 

In 1915 two of his dissertations appeared. They 
were on a poem by Asvaghosa and on an epic by 


Kalidasa (“Gleanings from Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita” 


and “The digvijaya of Raghu and some Connected 
Problems, RO, I). 

The following year he was appointed Professor in 
Cracow University. But in 1917 he moved to Lwow 
University where he took an increasingly important 
part not only in academic and pedagogic work but in 
organizational activities as well. Among his other 
scientific contributions, we should mention his further 
researches on Asvaghosa (“Studies on the Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature”, 1919; ‘Notes on the Saundarananda”, 1922 
and 1928), which brought him recognition of such men 
of learning as E. Hultzsch and E. H. Johnston; also 
further studies on Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti (“Notes 
sur les sources de quelques drames indiens’), cited by 
A. B. Keith among others. Gawronski devoted a great 
deal of attention to Sanskrit drama and prepared 
special studies about its origin, refuting in detail the 
groundless theory about its dependence on Greek 
influences. That work was published as late as thirty 
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years after the death of its author in Polish with a résumé 
in French (vide review by L. Sternbach in JAOS, 
1949, pp. 104-106.) Similarly a posthumous publication 
was the first independent Sanskrit grammar in Polish 
(with fragments of Sanskrit texts and a vocabulary) by 
Gawronski, which appeard in 1932 and has been used 
till today as a text-book in all the Polish universities. 
Gawronski was so deeply interested in Asvaghosa that 
he translated some of the poems and published them 
under the title “Selected Epic poems of Asvaghosa” 
shortly before his death. 

Gawronski was a scholar—a philologist as well as 
linguist—of exceptionally wide horizons which make 
him comparable only to European humanists. I cannot 
here touch upon his linguistic works, nor his polyglottism 
of a degree rare not only in Poland, nor his profound 
interest in philosophy which prompted him to translate 
Rabindranath Tagore’s “Sadhana” with interesting annota- 
tions and to write about the Upanishads in Polish. 
That man of learning, combining uncommon quickness 
of thinking and critical sense with an_ extraordinary 
gift for synthesis, and gigantic, astonishing scholarship 
with a rare intellectual intuition, was also an efficient 
organizer. He was one of the founders of the ‘Annual 
of Oriental Studies” (Rocznik Orientalistyczny) which 
reached its 22nd volume (the second part of the volume 
is now being printed), and organized the Lwow Oriental 
Institute, which continued to exist till 1940, i.e. till 
the first years of the war. Gawronski’s death in 1927 
meant for Oriental studies in general 2-d for Indology 
in particular in Poland an irreparable loss. 

Gawronski’s successor to the Chair of Indo-European 
Philology in Lwow was one of his small number of 
students, J. Kurylowicz, now widely known _ outside 
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Europe, and to the Chair of Indology was Stefan 
Stasiak who had been brought over by Gawronski in 
1925 from Paris where the former had spent many 
years of his life. Among the works of Stefan Stasiak, 
unfortunately only a few, must be mentioned a thorough 
study of the Cataka (“Le Cataka”’, R.O.,II), a critical 
edition of the account of Krzystof Pawlowski, mentioned 
above, with a French translation and notes, subsequently 
supplemented by two series of excurses (RO, IV & V) 
and finally a handful of translations, particularly of 
a hundred Sanskrit aphorisms (1931). Stasiak’s subjects 
of special interest are Philosophy and Religion. After 
the war he went to England where he is now resident. 
Gawronski had qualified Stanislaw Schayer for a 
university appointment in 1924. Schayer had studied 
in Germany, precisely in Heidelberg, Freiburg (Baden) 
and Munich. His main field of research was Philosophy 
and Religiology, and he published quite a number of 
long and short contributions in foreign periodicals 
(ZII, ZfB, AO) as well as in the Rocznik Orientali- 
styczny. Considerably younger than Stasiak, he was, 
however, much more active and productive. Just as 
Gawronski had done in Lwow, Schayer, a privat-docent 
since 1925 and a professor since 1930 in Warsaw 
University, was instrumental in founding the Warsaw 
Oriental Institute, which continued its active existence 
till the outbreak of the war. It was thanks to his 
initiative that the organ of the Institute “The Polish 
Bulletin of Oriental Studies” was started (two volumes 
of the journal were published). He also founded ‘The 
Society of Friends of India” whose object was to 
popularize knowledge about India and her culture in 
Poland. Schayer did not refrain from writing popular- 
scientific articles, and wrote among other things a fairly 
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detailed history of Indian literature, the first to appear 
in Polish and not exclusively based on second-hand 
information. He also translated a good deal = of 
fragments of works, above all Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
published in 1924 ; the translation has been revised with 
slight alterations and with a detailed introduction about 
the poet and his works as also about translations into 
other European languages; the revised version was 
published early this year. Since Schayer had written 
quite extensively, we have to restrict ourselves to a 
reference to his contributions as given in a bibliography 
published in the RO, XXI, pp. 24-27. Schayer fell 
a victim to tuberculosis at the age of 42, exactly like 
Gawronski and at the same age. 

Beginning from 1927 Helena Willman-Grabowska 
tried to fill the gap created in Cracow by Gawronski 
leaving. She had spent long years in Paris and lectured 
on Sanskrit and Pali at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
from 1920. Considerably older than Schayer, she had 
a much longer life, possessing exceptionally good health, 
and died only last year. In her numerous works, not 
long as a rule, she dealt principally with linguistic 
matters, not confining herself to Sanskrit and Pali (she 
wrote on composition, use of cases, on genders etc) ; 
she also wrote on mythology and religion, folklore and 
India’s constitutional and state problems. We _ should 
also mention her translation of parts of the ‘‘Kathasarit- 
sagara” including 25 Vetala stories with a detailed 
introduction. 

Indic Studies are now represented in Poland at the 
universities of Warsaw (Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz), Cracow 
(Tadeusz Pobozniak), Wroclaw (Ludwik Skurzak), Lodz 
(Stanislaw Michalski) and Lublin (Franciszek Tokarz). 
In Warsaw the post of Head of the Department is 
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filled by a professor in ordinary, while in the other 
universities mentioned above the courses are conducted 
by lecturers. 

The oldest among living Indologists, Stanislaw 
Michalski, a student of Lyon Schroeder, is primarily 
known as a translator of selected hymns of the Rgveda, 
excerpts of the Upanishads, of Dhammapada and some 
other texts. Besides these, he is known as a research 
worker in the field of philosophy and religion of ancient 
India. Franciszek Tokarz, of about the same age, 
represents the same subjects. E. Sluszkiewicz, Gawronski’s 
pupil in the field of Indian Philology, worked on the 
linguistic and stylistic side of the text of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, on the recensions of the Ramayana and 
on the relationship of various Sanskrit and Prakrit epic 
poems and Sanskrit dramas to the Ramayana. He has 
also worked casually on other subjects such as folklore, 
etymology, cultural history etc. L. Skurzak, a pupil 
of Stasiak and Sluszkiewicz, is the author of a study 
on asceticism in Ancient India, and is _ generally 
interested in social and religious matters. T. Pobozniak 
is interested rather in Gipsy and modern Indian 
languages. Researches on the Gipsies and their language 
have a great deal to their credit in Poland; texts and 
vocabularies were prepared by Jan Rozwadowski and 
Izydor Kopernicki, while linguistic studies were given 
by Edward Klich. While on the subject of younger 
Gipsologists, we should mention the name of Jerzy 
Ficowski, who is a poet and has devoted many years 
of his life to the study of the Gipsies. 

Before we conclude this brief sketch, we should 
mention the fact that there are also Polish Indologisis 
outside Poland. The oldest of them is Maryla Falk. 
She lived in India during the last war and taught 
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at the University of Calcutta for a time, being actually 
a lecturer at the University of Rome. 

A well-known scholar—a linguist and religiologist— 
is Konstanty Regamey who was a pupil of Schayer’s 
and who has lived in Switzerland for the last fifteen 
years. Arnold Kunst, a student first of Stasiak’s and 
then of Schayer’s, authore of “Problem der budhistischen 
Logik in der Darstellung des Tattvasamgraha” (1939), 
went to London before the war and was appointed 
lecturer at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
After the war he settled down in the U.S.A., where he 
is employed in the United Nations Organization. 
Ludwik Sternbach, a pupil of Willman-Grabowska, who 
spent some time in India during the war, has also 
been living in the U.S.A. and working in the United 
Nations Organization for several years. He is an 
honorary professor of the Bombay University and has 
won distinction as author of quite a number of treatises 
and articles on subjects relative to literature and law 
in ancient India. Wanda Dynowska has been living 
in India for a considerable length of time. She is 
known in India as Uma Devi and is the publisher of 
a number of volumes of “Indian Anthology” (‘Polish- 
Indian Library”’). 

In view of the long and sustained interest Poland 
has taken in India and her culture, one can entertain 
the hope that the recent quickening and strengthening 
of Indo-Polish relations will bring about further flowering 
of Indic studies in Poland. 
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INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS 
ANNUAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1959 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Humayun Kasir 


In welcoming you to this annual meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
I cannot help recalling that this is the first time the 
Council is meeting after the death of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. It was his vision and initiative which led 
to the foundation of the Council in April 1950. Since 
that date, all activities of the Council were undertaken 
under his personal guidance and initiative so long as 
he was alive. Apart from his official duties, he was 
one of our foremost national leaders and as such, the 
demands upon his time and attention were heavy. It 
is a measure of his love for the Council that with all 
the varied and multifarious calls upon his time and 
energy and in spite of indifferent health in the last 
few years, he never missed a meeting of the Indian 
Council. I would request all members to stand in silence 
for a minute in honour of his memory. 

You will be glad to hear that the Council has 
already adopted several measures in recognition of the 
contributions of its Founder-President. It has been 
decided to institute an annual series of lectures entitled 
10 
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“The Azad Memorial Lectures” «ad we are happy that 
it will be inaugurated tomorrow by a course of lectures 
by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Maulana Azad was a man 
of wide interests and deep human sympathies, and 
there is perhaps nobody who was so close to him in 
spirit as the distinguished lecturer we have chosen. 
Shri Nehru has selected as his subject “India 
Today and Tomorrow”. I am sure that his lectures 
will make a significant contribution to the development 
of political thought not only in India but the entire 
world. 

The Council decided that its headquarters building 
should be named ‘Azad Bhavan’. We are glad that 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, laid the 
foundation-stone of the building on the 11th November, 
1958, a day which would have marked the 70th birthday 
of Maulana Azad if he had lived. 

A third decision is to establish abroad a number 
of chairs of Indian studies called “Azad Chairs.” Under 
this programme, we hope to establish one chair in 
Australia with the assistance of a donation from the 
Spalding Trust, Oxford, and perhaps one more chair 
in Eastern or Western Asia before the end of the 
ensuing year. 

It has also been decided to award annually two 
prizes for essays which will encourage young people 
to study a religion other than their own. It is our 
hope that this will promote better understanding and 
co-operation between the different communities of 
India. The fund for these prizes will be built out 
of donations and will mark the first endowment created 
by the Council from contributions from non-Government 
sources. In the spirit of Maulana Azad’s last speech 
to this Council, where he pleaded for greater under- 
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standing and co-operation between India and Pakistan, 
it has been decided to throw open these prizes to the 
citizens of both the countries. 

You will get a fuller account of the activities of 
the Council in the Secretary’s report, but I would like 
to refer to one or two of the more important developments. 
We have today an increasing number of students from 
many countries coming to India. In fact, all the 
continents are now represented here in our universities 
and other institutions of learning. The problem of 
accommodation and recreation for the young people has 
been attracting the attention of the Council, and I am 
glad to infrom you that an International Students’ 
House was formally opened in Calcutta on October 1, 
1958. A small International Students’ Hostel has also 
been set up in Delhi in a rented building near the 
University. These hostels, though primarily intended 
for overseas students, Fellows and visiting Professors, 
will also be open to Indian students and Lecturers. 
An International Club without residential facilities has. 
started functioning in Poona and it is proposed to have 
similar clubs in Bombay and Madras. It is hoped that 
in course of time these clubs may also develop into 
International Students’ Houses. Together, they will 
satisfy a long-felt need for residential accommodation and 
club facilities for students from India and outside. 
They will also provide a common meeting ground and 
place of cultural activities and thus help in creating 
better understanding among students from different 
countries and different traditions and backgrounds. 

You will be glad to hear that the Summer Camps 
organised by the Council to cater to the needs of our 
visiting students during the long holidays have main- 
tained and in fact increased their popularity. They 
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were attended last year by about 150 students from 
almost 40 countries. In fact the number of applicants 
was much larger than the places we could offer. The 
Council had also organised during the year two Intro- 
duction Courses in Bombay and Delhi for introducing 
India to students coming from overseas. These courses 
are intended to acquaint visiting students with the 
essentials of Indian history and geography, arts and 
economics, customs and manners and thus help them to 
settle down more easily and more quickly. 

‘As part of the programme for promoting increasing 
understanding among peoples of the world, the Council 
has continued to organise exhibitions, lectures and 
discussions on different aspects of culture in the various 
countries of the world. There have been lectures on 
the poetry of Canada and Britain, and on cultural 
exchange between India and Mongolia and West Asia. 
I would like to make a special mention of a lecture 
on the Sagas of Iceland by Mr. Halldor Laxness, a 
Nobel Laureate from Iceland. We welcome the co- 
operation we have received from distinguished visitors 
from abroad and representatives of foreign missions in 
India in organising such programmes. 

Over 2200 books of the value of Rs. 10,000 were 
presented to libraries, educational institutions and eminent 
scholars in many countries. The books relating to 
different aspects of Indian culture were mostly in English 
and Hindi. It is our intention to select in future 
books from other major Indian languages as well. 
Indian dolls were presented to children in different 
countries in response to requests received. 

Under the Council’s programme of exchange of 
students, scholars and specialists, travel grants and scholar- 
ships were awarded to people from India and other 
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countries. Our Vice-President, Acharya Kaka Kalelkar 
visited Europe, the United States and the Caribbean 
Area on a two months’ goodwill-cum-study tour on behalf 
of the Council. His visit paved the way for strengthen- 
ing the Council’s activities in these areas. One immediate 
result was the decision to depute a cultural decturer to 
Surinam. Special mention may also be made of students’ 
delegations from the Philippines, Nepal, Malaya and 
Australia who visited this country and were assisted in 
various ways by the Council. 

For want of proper accommodation, we have not 
been able to develop the library and reading room 
facilities as much as we could wish. Nevertheless, some 
progress has been made after the appointment of a 
trained librarian in October 1958. There has been an 
increase in the number of volumes and what is more 
welcome, an increase in the number of journals and 
periodicals recived in exchange for our own _ publi- 
cations. Among these, the three magazines, ‘Indo-Asian 
Culture’ in English, ‘Thaqafat-ul-Hind’ in Arabic and 
‘Indo-Iranica’ in Persian and English have increased 
their circulation and measures have been taken to ensure 
speedier publication and better organisation of themes. 

I do not wish to tax your patience any more. 
The year under review has been one mainly of con- 
solidation but there have been, as I have indicated, 
also modest expansions in certain directions. We have 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the Council 
spent the full amount of our budget allocation on 
programme activities and we hope that during the coming 
year, we shall be able to carry further the work of the 
Council in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
understanding between India and all other countries of 
the world. 








SECRETARY’S REPORT 


In the report presented to this Assembly last year an 
attempt was made to giving a brief survey of the 
Council’s activities since jts inception. The present 
report will therefore be confined to the intervening 
period. It has been a period of notable events in 
the life of the Council starting with and _ indeed 
dominated to a large extent by the rude shock of the 
death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Founder- 
President of the Council. To those of us who had 
had the privilege of coming into frequent contact with him 
and receiving from him encouragement and advice 
whenever the need arose, the thought of his not being 
there any more to guide us was rather bewildering. 
Here I would beg leave to pay my humble tribute to 
the new President and the Governing Body for their 
sagacity and courage in that moment of crisis. Meeting 
soon after the tragic event, they resolved to continue 
with the policy and programme laid down by Maulana 
Azad and to implement the projects he had recommended 
in his presidential address to this Assembly on February 
14, 1958. The Governing Body passed the following 
resolution : 

“This meeting of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations places on record its deep 
sense of grief at the sad and untimely death of its 
President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. He had from 
the very inception of the Council been its leader and 
taken active and constant interest in the shaping of 
its policy and programmes. It recalls with sorrow that 
almost his last public utterance was at the annual 
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General Meeting of the Council, when he restated in 
inspiring terms the ideals which the Council had set 
before itself and exhorted all its members to continue 
to work for the preservation and enrichment of the 
Council’s heritage and its appreciation in the world 
outside. The best tribute the Council can pay to his 
memory is to continue with the policy and programme 
indicated by him and in particular to implement the 
projects he recommended in his last speech”. 

The Governing Body also adopted the following 
specific proposals as the Council’s tribute to the memory 
of its Founder-President : (1) A series of lectures entitled 
the Azad Memorial Lectures to be sponsored by the 
Council every year in Delhi and/or other centres of 
learning in the country. Eminent scholars from India 
and abroad to be invited to deliver lectures in the 
series relating to various aspects of India’s composite 
culture and her cultural relations with other countries. 
A sum of Rs. 5000 to be earmarked every year for 
this purpose; (2) The headquarters of the Council 
to be named ‘Azad Bhavan’; and (3) A number of 
chairs of Indian Studies called Azad Chairs to be 
established abroad. In addition, the Governing Body 
decided to offer the Council’s assistance and co-operation 
in all matters consistent with the scope of its work, to 
the Azad Memorial Committee and other agencies which 
have been or may be set up in India and abroad to 
perpetuate the memory and ideals of Maulana Azad. 

Members will be glad to know that no time was 
lost in the implementation of these decisions. The 
Prime Minister kindly accepted the Council’s invitation 
to inaugurate the Azad Memorial Lectures and to 
deliver the first two lectures on February 22 and 23, 
1959. It is in the fitness of things that the Prime 
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Minister should be the first distinguished scholar to 
inaugurate these lectures. 

At a ceremony held on the 11th November, 1958, 
the President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad formally 
laid the foundation stone of the Council’s headquarters 
‘Azad Bhavan’ at the Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi. 
In the presence of a distinguished gathering which 
included the Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the President of the Council, Prof. Humayun Kabir said in 
his speech ; 

“I am happy that the Indian Council will now 
have its own permanent home in Delhi and happier 
still that the President of India has, in spite of his 
multifarious duties and preoccupations, kindly agreed to 
lay the foundation-stone himself. I cannot, however, 
help feeling sad that Maulana Azad who was the 
Founder-President and indeed the guiding spirit of the 
Indian Council from its inception is not with us today. 
I cannot help remembering that this day would have 
marked the seventieth birthday of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. We had earlier thought of celebrating the occasion 
in a befitting manner by presenting a Birthday Volume 
to him and a Committee with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
as its Chairman had been set up for the purpose. Fate 
willed otherwise, but it is some consolation to think that 
the day is being commemorated by the President laying 
the foundation stone of the permanent house of an 
organisation which was so dear to Maulana Azad’s heart”. 

The President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad con- 
cluded his speech with the following words : 

“It is only proper that in India which can 
modestly claim to be friendly with all countries, there 
should be a cultural organisation of this kind. I am, 
therefore, glad to know that the Indian Council for 
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Cultural Relations has made much headway during the 
short space of 8 years of its existence and that it is 
going to have its own headquarters in New Delhi. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than that this 
Council which was founded by the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, should be housed in a building named 
after him. Apart from his being a wise statesman, a 
far-sighted administrator and a self-sacrificing patriot, 
Maulana Azad was a scholar of great erudition and 
versatility. He had imbibed in his life all that the 
oriental learning and tradition can give and had adopted 
some of the best traits of the Western culture. Many 
of us looked upon him as a model of the synthesis of 
the East and the West............ He led a life of 
selfless work. In whatever he thought or did, he kept 
the national interests before him and remained always 
above personal considerations. He inspired the respect 
of all who came in contact with him and the confidence 
of those holding divergent views. It is, therefore, a 
happy idea to name this building which will house the 
headquarters of your Council, as Azad Bhavan. Let 
us hope all those who work here and those who come 
to this place to attend the Council’s functions will draw 
inspiration from the Maulana’s life. I wish the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations the best of luck and a 
long and successful career in the interest of national 
and international amity and goodwill”. 

A model of the proposed building is placed in this 
room for inspection but to describe briefly some of its 
salient features—Azad Bhavan will have an auditorium 
with a seating capacity for 500, two large exhibition 
galleries, a well-equipped library and reading room, 
lecture rooms where group studies can be undertaken, 
facilities for research work and guest rooms for visiting 
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Professors and scholars, in short all amenities at present 
lacking but so much needed by the Council in its 
work. The architects estimate that the building will 
cost about Rs. 8.2 lakhs. The work of construction 
will start early in March and it is expectcd that the 
first phase which excludes the auditorium will be 
completed by this time next year. 

In exercise of the authority vested in them by 
clause 7 of the Council’s Constitution, the Govt. of 
India nominated Prof. Humayun Kabir as President of 
the Council. The rapid strides the Council has already 
taken under his dynamic and inspiring guidance during 
this short period is evidence of the very happy choice 
of Maulana Azad’s successor. 

In his letter dated March 11, 1958, Prof. Humayun 
Kabir offered to the Council his share of the royalty 
to be derived from the sale of Maulana Azad’s auto- 
biography ‘India Wins Freedom’ and suggested that the 
proceeds go to build a “Maulana Azad Prize Fund” 
whose interest be utilised for the annual award of two 
prizes viz. one prize to be paid for the best essay on 
Islam in English by a non-Muslim Indian citizen and 
a second prize for the best essay in English on 
Hinduism by an Indian Muslim citizen. In _ both 
cases the prizes would be restricted to persons thirty 
years or less on the 22nd February of the year in which 
the award is to be made. No prize shall be awarded 
till the prize fund has reached the figure of Rs. 60,000. 
The Governing Body while placing on_ record its 
appreciation and acceptance of the offer decided that 
the nationals of Pakistan would also be eligible for the 
award of these essay prizes. 

Students? Service Unit: An outstanding devevelopment 
during this period has been the marked expansion in 
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the programme of the Students! Service Unit, which is 
dedicated to the welfare of overseas students studying 
in India. Effective steps have been taken to meet the 
acute shortage of hostel accommodation and lack of 
club facilities for them. The President’s address has 
already referred to the International Students’ Hostel 
and Clubs which have been set up in Calcutta, Delhi 
and Poona, and to the International Clubs expected 
to start soon in Bombay and Madras. The two Summer 
Camps and Introduction courses organized in 1958 have 
also been mentioned. 

The staff of the Students? Service Unit at the 
headquarters and in the three regions continued to 
receive students on their arrival in India and to attend 
to other needs during their stay in the country. The 
- work of introducing overseas students to Indian families 
and of establishing Local Welfare Committees has also 
made good progress. At present 10 local welfare 
committees are working effectively at different University 
centres. 

Publications : In the sphere of publications, the three 
Quarterly Journals of the Council viz. ‘Indo-Asian 
Culture’ in English, ‘“Thaqafat-ul-Hind’ in Arabic and 
‘Indo-Iranica’ in Persian and English have further 
gained in popularity which is reflected in a considerably 
larger circulation for all three of them. In response to 
requests received from readers, a classified index of 
articles which appeared in the Indo-Asian Culture over 
the last five years was published and distributed to 
libraries in India and abroad. 

The Publication Committee set up last year met 
twice during this period and made some very useful 
suggestions for promoting the publications programme of 
the Council, but lack of staff facilities came in the way 
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of their implementation. A post of Publication Officer 
has now been advertised and in the meantime consider- 
able work of a preliminary nature has been done so that 
with the appointment of a Publication Officer it should 
be possible to implement without further delay the 
Committee’s recommendations especially those of bringing 
out brochures on various aspects of Indian culture and 
translation of Indian books into foreign languages. 

Library & Reading Room: Following the resignation on 
grounds of health of Shri Nooruddin Ahmed, the post 
of Librarian remained vacant for some months. In the 
month of October 1958, Shri S. N. Raghav was 
appointed as Librarian. With his appointment the work 
of accessioning, cataloguing and in general organising the 
Library and Reading Room has gathered momentum. 
The number of volumes in the Library has increased 
from 9000 as last reported to 12,000. The number of 
journals and periodicals received for the Reading Room 
in exchange and otherwise has also recorded an appre- 
ciable increase and now stands at 138 in many a 
different language. More people, specially research 
scholars are making use of our library and reading room 
facilities than ever before. | 

Other Activities: A reference has been made in the 
President’s address to the organization by the Council 
of lectures and discussions as part of the programme 
for promoting cultural understanding among the peoples 
of the world. Mention may also be made of a series of 
talks on the Indian Legal System in which Shri Justice P. B. 
Gajendragadkar spoke on Hindu Law and Dr. S. T. 
Lokhandwalla on Islamic Law as practised in India. In 
all 26 lectures were organised by the Council in Delhi 
and about an equal number at the regional centres and 
other places as well with the help of member-organi- 
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sations. Dr. E. Asirvatham delivered on behalf of the 
Council a number of lectures on India during his visit 
to the United States of America in July-August last. 

Under the Council’s programme of exchange of 
scholars, specialists and students, travel grants and 
scholarships were awarded to people from India and other 
countries. Our Vice-President Acharya Kaka Kalelkar 
visited Europe, the United States and the Caribbean 
Area on a two months’ goodwill-cum-study tour on 
behalf of the Council. His visit paved the way for 
strengthening the Council’s activities in these areas, an 
immediate result being the decision to depute a cultural 
lecturer to Surinam. Prof. J. N. Tiwari was given a 
travel grant to participate in a Symposium of the 
World Congress of International Political Science 
Association at Rome and Shri Cherian Thomas of the 
Sarvodaya Movement to visit China. Two students 
from Japan were given scholarships to learn Hindi in 
India. Two students from Africa and one from Mexico 
were given travel grants for study tour in India while 
one student from Indonesia and one from Cambodia 
were awarded scholarships to enable them complete 
their studies at Indian Universities. A delegation of 
nine University students from Australia visited this 
country on the invitation of the Council. During their 
six weeks’ stay, members of the Delegation travelled 
extensively, met Indian students at different University 
centres, visited educational institutions and places of 
historical and cultural interest. 

Administration: Turning now to a different aspect 
of our work viz. administrative, I am glad to report 
that an important step forward has been taken in the 
revision of Rules and Regulations of the Council. A 
Constitution Committee was set up by the President 
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to examine the present Constitution and Rules and 
Regulations of the Council. The Committee recommended 
that no change need be made in the Constitution but 
submitted a draft of the revised Rules and Regulations 
which was approved by the Governing Body with some 
minor amendments. This draft is now before the General 
Assembly for consideration. After the revised Rules 
and Regulations are approved, the next step will be for 
the Constitution Committee to draft the bye-laws and 
terms of service of the Council’s staff in the light of 
the new Rules and Regulations. 

Another decision of significance made recently is 
that of upgrading the three regional welfare offices into 
full regional offices of ‘the Council. For the time being 
it is proposed to upgrade the posts of regional welfare 
officers into those of regional representatives but with 
the increase in the volume of work that is expected in 
consequence of the decision, it may become necessary 
at a later stage to strengthen the staff at these Centres. 
At the headquarters the volume and nature of work 
has multiplied much out of proportion to the small 
increase in staff effected last year. 

Finally, succumbing to the temptation of evoking 
the help of statistics, it may as well be mentioned here 
that while upto 1957 our budget was more or less 
stabilised around Rs. 3 lakhs, this year we are confident 
of utilising the whole amount of Rs. 54 lakhs provided 
for. But this is only one more index of the growth 
attained by the Council in its work during the period 
under review. 


Inam Rahman 
Secretary 
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A delegation of 9 Australian University students and a 
team of 36 students of the Nanyang University, Singapore 
completed their study tour of India. Their visit has 
strengthened the bonds of friendship between them and 
the youth of our country. 

The Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs has transferred to the Council its programme of 
presentation of books. Under this scheme, the Council 
presented books worth Rs. 60,000 to libraries and 
educational institutions in Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
East Pakistan, Ethiopia, Fiji, Ghana, Japan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Malaya, Morocco, Mauritius, Nigeria, Italy, 
Rhodesia, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Tanganyika, Turkey, 
Uganda, S. Vietnam, Yemen and Zanzibar. 

Besides, the Council presented books worth Rs. 12,000 
from its own funds to Australia, Cambodia, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, Italy, South Rhodesia and 
Zanzibar. 

The General Assembly of the Council met on the 
2lst and 22nd February for its annual session. Proposals 
were discussed regarding the publication of books about 
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our cultural relations with other Asian countries, organi- 
sation of seminars and symposia on contemporary India, 
organisation of exhibitions of Indian Art abroad in 
collaboration with the three National Akademies, 
appointment in Poland of a lecturer on Modern Indian 
History and Culture, appointment of Cultural Attaches 
in Japan and Egypt, and institution of a Readership on 
Indian Studies in Australia. 

Following the dinner given by the President and 
Sm. Humayun Kabir to meet the members of the 
General Assembly, Kumari Roshan Vajifdar gave a 
lecture-demonstration of Bharata Natya in the presence 
of a distinguished gathering. The programme was very 
well received by the audience. 

The Azad Memorial lectures were inaugurated by 
the Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal Nehru on the 22nd 
February to synchronize with the first death anniversary 
of the Council’s Founder-President, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Two lectures were delivered in this series by 
Shri Nehru on ‘India Today and Tomorrow’ at the 
Vigyan Bhavan. Admissions to the lectures were 
regulated by tickets. The lectures have now been 
brought out by the Council in booklet form and are 
also being translated and published in all Indian 
languages and some foreign languages as well. 

A lecture by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, former Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, on ‘Some Origins of 
Civilization in Ancient India’ and a recital of English 
poetry and drama by Mr. Martin Starkie, BBC Radio 
and Television artist, both held under the auspices of 
the Council, proved very popular and were well attended. 

The following lectures were delivered under the 
auspices of the Persian Language and Culture section 
of the Council: “Quartrains of Omar Khayyam in Urdu 
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Verse” by Prof. Waqif Amrohvi; “Present Day Society 
of Turkey” by Mr. Asghar Hamid; “Fundamentals 
of Indo-Iranian Culture’ by Mr. M. A. Bari; ‘“Recita- 
tions from Persian Poetry” by Mr. A. K. Naqvi: and 
“The Solar New Year Festivals” by Shri M. Ajmal Khan. 

A grant was given to Dr. M. L. Roy Choudhury, 
Professor, Calcutta University, for research work in West 
Asian countries. 

Dr. N. V. Banerjee, Head of the Dept. of Philosophy, 
University of Delhi, attended the fourth Pakistan Philo- 
sophical Congress held at Lahore in March 1959 as a 
representative from India. His visit was sponsored by 
the Council. 

Preliminary work in connection with the Council’s 
building has been completed and construction is likely 
to commence in the first week of May 1959. 

Shri B. F. Soans, Warden, International Students’ 
Hostel, Calcutta, is reverting to the Y.M.C.A., Bangalore, 
after completing one year of service with the Council. 

Shri Mahatam Singh, the Council’s cultural lecturer 
in British Guiana, has been granted home leave to visit 
India after a period of over three years. 

The Students’ Service Unit of the Council has been 
doing useful work in rendering help to overseas students. 
It placed grants at the disposal of overseas students’ 
Associations in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi to 
enable them to organise their cultural functions. 
Reading rooms have been set up at all the Regional 
offices. The International Students’ Hostel, Calcutta, 
has been further equipped to provide facilities for board 
and lodging to overseas students in Calcutta as well as 
to visiting dignaiories. The International Students’ 
Association has been allowed to have its office at the 
Hostel and to organise cultural programmes and social 
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meets. The Association recently held a function in aid 
of the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund, which was a great 
success. Film shows and social gatherings were held in 
different centres for the benefit of overseas students. 

A new building has been acquired on rent in Madras 
to house the regional office, an overseas students’ hostel and 
an International Club. Negotiations are going on in 
Bombay for setting up an International students’ house 
and club for overseas students. 

The Students’ Service Unit is organising two Summer 
camps for overseas students in Kashmir and Ootacamund 
from the 11th May to the 7th June. The camps are 
becoming more and more popular every year. The 
Unit is also exploring the possibility of having brief 
holiday camps during the autumn break. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA’S TOUR OF INDO-CHINA 

During the latter half of March, Dr. Rajendra Prasad visited 
Cambodia, South Viet Nam, North Viet Nam and Laos, at the 
invitation of these countries. 

In Cambodia, Dr. Prasad visited the famous ruins of the temple 
of Angkor Vat and the city of Angkor Thom, and made a contribu- 
‘tion to a fund for effecting repairs to these wonderful ancient 
monuments. 

‘Speaking at a banquet given in his honour in Saigon (South 
Viet Nam) by President Ngo Din Diem, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said 
India and South Viet Nam, whose age-old civilizations were imbued 
with the spirit and teachings of Buddha, should remain firmly 
rooted to those teachings while engaged in their present task of 
economic reconstruction. 

Speaking at a state banquet held in Hanoi (North Viet Nam) 
by President Ho Chi Minh, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that the 
message of supreme compassion inherited by Asian countries from 
Buddha still made them pause to think of higher values in the midst 
of their daily stresses and strains. Addressing in Hanoi the representa- 
tives of the alumni of six universities of North Viet Nam, Dr. 
Prasad described non-violence as the only way to ensure “creative 
co-operation” and said that the only alternative to co-existence was 
no existence. 

Speaking at a banquet held by him in Vientiane in honour 
of the Crown Prince of Laos, Dr. Prasad said that when India 
talked of peace, it was not a sentimental cry but a policy based 
on the material requirements of the present-day, but ‘fat the same 
time, this attitude comes to us easily and naturally, because we 
have had a long tradition going back to many centuries. We have 
always admitted the absolute right, not only of every nation but of 
every individual to have its or his own view of life and live 
according to it. The only limitation to this principle which is 
really not a limitation but a logical extension of it, is that no 
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one should think of forcing his views or beliefs or policies or 
programmes on anyone else,” he said. 

Speaking at a reception to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Laotian 
Prime Minister said that Laos was following the path of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In his reply, Dr. Prasad said that Gandhiji taught the 
world that there was no greater enemy than fear and therefore 
men and nations should be fearless. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad planted a sapling of the Bodhi Tree at 
the Sisakhert Pagoda in Vientiane at a solemn function attended 
by a large number of Buddhist monks. This pagoda is a very 
old one where sacred Buddhist manuscripts are preserved. Dr. 
Prasad also presented two Bodhi Tree saplings to the Crown 
Prince who, clad in dhoti and an upper garment in the style of South 
Indian Brahmins, knelt before the saplings along with other 
members of the royal family and offered prayers. At another 
ceremony, Buddhist priests blessed Dr. Prasad by chanting mantras 
and tying sacred threads round his wrist, reminiscent of the Indian 
custom of raksa-bandhana. 


“PANCHA-SHEELA” IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Speaking in Trivandrum (South India), Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
said that if the doctrine of ‘“Pancha-sheela” (Pajica-Sila) was not 
successful today, it was due to the fundamental fact that nations 
did not admit the ethical basis of this doctrine in international 
dealings. 

‘**Pancha-sheela” he said, was a doctrine which sprang from 
the fundamentals of the heritage of this country and not merely 
a casual doctrine enunciated all of a sudden. When Lord Buddha 
enunciated it, it consisted of the five principles—non-violence, truth, 
self-control, absence of greed and avoidance of intoxicating drinks. 
The intoxicating drinks referred to in these rules were not mere 
tangible intoxicants but also included mental intoxicants—those 
provided by all dogmas; unless people transformed their minds 
to imbibe the truth of these ethical qualities, they would not 
be able to put into practice the principles of ‘Pancha-sheela,” 
he said. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that the world today stood at the 
cross-roads and if it had to choose a way out, it was necessary that 
people should take more seriously these principles which were 
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essential for the remaking of the individual and the remaking of a 
nation. ‘If you transform yourselves, the world will transform 
itself. The two things go together. Which is the cause and which 
is the effect, it is difficult to say because the two things are so 
inter-linked,”’ he said. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that they in India believed that there 
was another dimension to human existence than the merely physical 
and intellectual ones. If they were not able to satisfy that spiritual 
dimension, to that extent they were mutilated dehumanised beings. 
It was, therefore, essential for them to recognise that there was a 
side to their character which was not satisfied with things as they were 
and which required them to transcend the existing order and bring 
about something different. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said: ‘‘We in this country have recognised 
that there are many ways by which this transformation can take 
place. We are not committed to any dogmatic pattern. We are not 
crusaders for a particular pattern of life, but we recognise that there 
are as many ways of achieving this ideal as there are human beings”. 

He said it was the fundamental truth of their great heritage that 
made them an example to the world at large. They had to think 
whether the narrow divisions of caste and other separatist tendencies 
to which they were victims were consistent with their great professions. 
“We talk loud and practise low. It is our duty, therefore, to 
recognise what the ideals of the country are and try to implement 
them each in his own way,” he said, and added that this was true 
not merely of individuals but of nations too ; nations must recognise 
what their spiritual character was, what were the ideals they stood 
for, and in all their activities stand up to those great ideals. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Speaking in Bangalore (South India), Dr. S. Radhakrishnan told 
the foreign and Indian scientists assembled at the Indian Institute of 
Science on the occasion of its golden jubilee celebrations, that his 
answer would be an “emphatic yes” to the repeated question by 
foreign visitors: ‘Do you think that if India adopts her present 
technological philosophy, it will be possible for her to retain her 
moral and spiritual values ?” Science was the pursuit of truth and it 
was in the service of God, “I might say it constitutes an essential 
picture in the spiritual history of mankind,” he said. 
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Referring to the fear of a nuclear war, Dr. Radhakrishnan said : 
‘Unless we are able to integrate human nature itself, it will not be 
possible to avert any kind of great war. Let us not be under that 
delusion. We find that no man has an integrated personality. If there 
is insanity in groups, it is because there is insanity in individuals in 
different degrees. Universality of science and universality of religion 
will make the world come together.” Science could help the country 
overcome superstition and ignorance while religious discipline could 
help overcome selfishness, jealousy and greed; if the two worked 
hand in hand “we will have an integrated human being, a being who 
belongs to the future and not to the present’’ he said. 


INDO-BRITISH SCIENTIFIC CO-OPERATION 

The Duke of Edinburg, while on a visit to India to attend 
a session of the Indian Science Congress as a representative of 
the British Royal Society, laid the foundation stone of a College 
of Engineering and Technology on a 150-acre plot on the outskirts 
of Delhi. The College will be a joint undertaking of India and 
Britain. India will construct the buildings while Britain will 
contribute £ 250,000 towards the salaries of ten Professors to be 
appointed by her for five years. The Federation of British 
Industries and the four professional Institutes of civil, mechanical, 
electrical aud chemical engineers in Britain will sponsor a fund to 
raise £250,000 to supply the necessary equipment. The majority 
of the teaching staff and the equipment locally available will be 
provided by India. 


TAMIL AND RUSSIAN 
It is announced that a Tamil-Russian and a Russian-Tamil 
Dictionary are in preparation by the USSR Publishing House of 
Foreign and Soviet National Dictionaries. The Tamil-Russian 
Dictionary will be published before the session of the World Congress 
of Orientalists to be held in Russia in 1960. 


IN HONOUR OF TEACHERS 
The Govt. of India has instituted special awards in recognition 
of distinguished services rendered by teachers, 
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“TAGORE” ACADEMIES 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, laid the foundation 
stone of “Rabindra Bhavan”, a building in New Delhi, which will 
house the three National Academies of Letters, Art, and Music and 
Drama. 


INDO-GERMAN CULTURAL RELATIONS, 


Dr. Triguna Sen, Mayor of Calcutta, declared open the new 
premises of the German-Indian Association of Calcutta and referred 
in his speech to the long cultural relations between the two 
countries. Dr. Curtius, Consul-General of the Federal Republic of 
West Germany, opened at the Association’s new premises an exhi- 
bition of German publications on Indological studies and literary 
and technical subjects. Prof. Buddhadeb Bose, a noted Bengali 
litterateur, spoke on the occasion on “India and German Literature”. 

Celebrating Republic Day (January 26), the Indian Consulate 
General in Hamburg presented to a select audience Act IV of the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa, staged by a mixed cast of Indians and 
Germans and directed by Herr Sievers, a German novelist and 
writer. The presentation was much appreciated and was repeated 
also at a function organised by the German-Indian Cultural Society 
of Hamburg. 

Herr Stefan Heym, a distinguished writer and author of East 
Germany, presented on behalf of the Berlin Akademie, books by 
Indian authors translated in East Germany, and a tape recording 
of a portion of Rabindranath Tagore’s address to the Berlin 
University in 1921. The presentation was made in New Delhi to 
the Sahitya Akademi (Academy of Letters). Speaking on the 
occasion, Herr Heym referred to the indebtedness of German 
literature to Indian literature and to the desire of the Berlin Akademie 
for closer contacts and exchanges between East German and Indian 
writers and authors. 


JAPANESE TEA HOUSE IN NEW DELHI 
The Tea Ceremony which occupies such an important place in 
the life of the Japanese people was introduced at a special ceremony 
in New Delhi held under the auspices of the Japanese Embassy, 
at which a tea house, a gift of the Japanese iron and steel 
industries, was declared open by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. An 
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attractive wooden structure, the first of its kind to be set up out- 
side Japan, furnished in Japanese style and with a copper-sheet 
roof, the tea house was made in Japan and assembled in India, at a cost 
of Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The donors hope the tea house will foster cordial relations 
between the two countries, for the Japanese believe that tea helps 
to remove barriers and leads to friendship. Squatting on a mat 
and sipping tea from a Japanese bowl, Shri Nehru said he was 
having “not merely the fragrance of tea but also of friendship.” 
Japanese girls in bright kimonos and a Japanese Master of the 
Tea Ceremony served tea to the guests squatting. They had flown 
from Japan for the occasion. The dress of the Master bore the 
crest of his family, famous in Japan for its accomplishments in the 
Tea Ceremony. 


IN PRAISE OF THE I.C.C.R. 

In an interview with the “Times of India”, published in its 
issue of the 15th February, 1959 Sir David Kelly, Chairman of 
the British Council, who was on a visit to India, expressed the 
view that India was the second country in the world to have in the 
ICCR an institution similar to the British Council in respect of 
their objectives and functions. 


OBITUARY 
The death took place in Calcutta in January of Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
a noted chemist, who was a member of the Planning Commission 
and formerly head of several scientific institutions. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 

Further excavations at the site of the Harappan settlement 
at Lothal, about 40 miles from Ahmedabad in Gujerat, have 
shown it to have been a very flourishing sea-port and centre of 
trade on the west coast during the second millennium B.C. The 
remains of the harbour show it to have been rectangular in shape, 
about 716 ft. long and 116 ft. wide, enclosing the waters of a 
canal from the river Sabarmati. The port was provided with lock 
gates and a spill canal for letting out excess water, as also with 
an 800 ft. long wharf. Several burials found are supposed to belong 
to later phases of occupation of the site. Two of these were twin 
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burials, each probably being of a man and a woman, which are 
said to be rather of a unique kind, hitherto unknown elswhere in 
the world. 

Yet another Harappan site discovered in Saurashtra, lies on 
the bank of a stream named Vasavdi, opposite village Randal 
Dadwa, 30 miles from Gondal. The site has a cemetery which is 
likely to throw more light on the people associated with Harappan 
pottery at this site as well as elsewhere. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir laid the foundation stone of a museum, 
to be built on the top of the Nagarjunakonda hill in Andhra 
State, for the preservation of the rich and well-known archaeo- 
logical treasures discovered in the 3000-acre valley below, now 
going to be submerged by the waters of the multi-purpose dam, 
shortly to be constructed there. The hill-top museum will cover 
an area of 185 acres which will always remain above the 
water-level of the reservoir. It will include models of ancient sites 
and structures, and will preserve all finds and relics. 

The remains have been discovered, situated about 40 miles from 
Cuttack (Orissa), of an extensive Buddhist shrine and monastic 
establishment dating from the 8th-9th cent. A large stupa, a 
number of small votive stupas, sculptures and inscribed seals have 
so far been excavated. The establishment belonged to the Mahayana 
and the inscriptions refer to the locality as Ratnagiri. Further 
excavations on the site are in progress and it is hoped that they 
will yield a remarkable addition to Buddhist remains in Orissa where 
Buddist finds have not been very numerous so far, although the 
locality abounds in Hindu shrines of great magnificence. 

It is well-known to historians that the site of the Qutb Minar 
on the outskirts of Delhi was formerly occupied by a Hindu 
temple, parts of which went into the making of the present 
mosque, as may still be seen. A black stone image of, Vishnu, 
40 inches by 18 inches by 6 inches in dimensions has recently 
been found outside the gate of the Kutb Minar when the ground 
was being dug for the construction of a canteen. The image 
probably belonged to the 12th century A. D., as an inscription found 
on it would perhaps indicate. 

An old Urdu version of the Raja-tarangini, the well-known 
Sanskrit work of the 12th century A. D. on the history of 
Kashmir, has been found by the Records Dept. of the State of 
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Kashmir and Jammu in an attic of the High Court building 
of Jammu, along with a number of other books in Urdu, Hindi 
and English on fiction, history and travel. The books bear the 
seal of a library in Gilgit belonging to Maharaja Pratap Singh. _ 





The DaSavatara Temple, stone, Deogarh 
(Dt. Jhansi, U.P.), c. 6th cent. A.D. 
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NAGANANDA, ed. by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Bibliotheca Indica, 
The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1957, Rs. 15. 

This is the Nagananda-Naiaka, a Sanskrit drama reputed to 
have been composed in the 7th century A.D. by Emperor Harsa, 
now edited along with its Tibetan version. The Tibetan render- 
ing was done by Upadhyaya Laksmikara, an Indian teacher and 
Shor Ston, a Tibetan Buddhist monk, in the 14th century, at the 
famous Sa-skya (i.e. Sri-Pandu-bhimi) monastery of Tibet, which 
possesses a unique and magnificent collection of Sanskrit and Tibetan 
works unobtainable elsewhere. Unlike the ancient Chinese transla- 
tions of Indian texts, in which less emphasis was laid on individual 
words, the Tibetan translations of the same were very literal. In the 
present edition, the Tibetan version is given on top, and below 
each line of it is given its Sanskrit equivalent. Differences between 
the readings of the Tibetan version and the Sanskrit text as found 
in the manuscript of the Durbar Library of Nepal, have been 
pointed out. This edition of the text brought out by a very 
learned scholar, will be of great help specially to students of 
comparative Indo-Tibetan studies. 

N. G. Ray 


GANAPATI, by Haridas Mitra, Visvabharati, 1959, Rs, 7. 

This brochure treats of the origin and development of the 
Hindu deity GaneSa. Ever since the Indian religions came to the 
notice of foreigners, especially the Christian missionaries, there was 
no end of criticism of its gods. GaneSa perhaps received the most 
attention in this connection. For example, the Baptist Mission of 
Serampore published in 1808 a tract named ‘Foolishness of 
worshipping Ganesha”. With the development of anthropology the 
conditions have much changed. Hindu gods came gradually to be 
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studied scientifically, The wealth of data which were explored in 
course of such studies threw a flood of light on the cultural 
history of India. Though the missionary outlook in this regard died 
very slowly and propaganda was often carried on under the cloak 
of science, the scientific enquiry about the Hindu gods pursued 
by foreigners, however imperfect, may be said to have been 
’ beneficial on the whole. It has stimulated further enquiry on the 
subject and some considerable work has already been done by 
Indians themselves. Prof. Haridas Mitra’s “Ganapati” is a very 
good example of such a work. In it the author has very care- 
fully collected all available data on the cult of Ganesa from 
different branches of Indian literature, such as_ Itihasa-Puranas, 
DharmaSastras, Natya and Silpa-Sastras, belle-lettres, and works on 
rituals as well as archaeology and anthropology, and the author 
has made out a very authentic picture of the Ganeéa-worship for 
at least a millennium and a half before our time. To complete 
his picture, Prof. Mitra has also ransacked the history of different 
countries of South-East Asia, such as Indo-China, Cambodia, Java 
and Bali, where the worship of GaneSa enjoyed at one time 
considerable vogue and some very remarkable images of the god 
were carved, some of which have been reproduced in the present 
work. As a result of all this, we are now in possession of an 
excellent monograph on Ganesa which has considered the deity 
from all possible standpoints such as, religion, philosophy, art etc. 
Both the author and the Visvabharati are to be congratulated on 
the production of this valuable work. Its printing and get-up are 
also very good. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


THE DIPAVAMSA, edited by Dr. B.C. Law, with introduction, text 
and translation, The Ceylon Historical Quarterly, 1959, Rs. 10. 

The Dipavamsa, the work of an unknown author, is the 
earliest Pali chronicle composed in Ceylon between the beginning 
of the fourth and the first third of the fifth century A.D. It gives 
a bare outline of the political history of Ceylon from Mutasiva 
to Mahasena. As Dr. Law writes in his introduction: “Its 
narrative is dull and its diction is in some places unintelligible. 
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Repetitions are also found here and there. This chronicle, however, 
contains germs of historical truth buried deep under a mask of 
absurd fables and marvellous tales. It should be critically read so 
as to enable us to find out germs which go to make up facts of 
history” (p. 5). Still, great importance is attached to the Dipavamsa 
in view of its antiquity. Secondly, some of the traditional history 
recorded here seems to be correct, for example, as Dr. Law 
points out in his Introduction, “the Dipavamsa tradition represent- 
ing Asoka as a royal title assumed by King Asoka, must be 
preferred to the Divyavadina legend representing the same as the 
personal name given him by his father at the instance of his 
mother” (p. 7). 

George Turnour of the Ceylon Civil Service (1818-1842) drew 
the attention of the European scholars to the Dipavamsa in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. VI, p. 790, 1054; 
VII, p. 919). But the work was, however, for the first time 
edited and translated by the famous orientalist, Herman Oldenberg 
in 1879. Oldenberg’s edition has been out of print for a long 
time, hence the present edition, which is intended to fulfil a long- 
felt want, and it was rightly entrusted to Dr. B. C. Law, whose 
scholarship in the field of Buddhistic studies is well-known. 

We would, however, venture to point out a few features of 
the present work with the hope that our suggestions may be 
accepted for a future edition. 

In the Foreword, written by S. D. Saparamadu, we are told 
that “the Pali text has been carefully established after consulting 
a large number of original manuscripts” (p. 3). No account of 
these “original manuscripts” is, however, given by the learned 
Editor, so that in the absence of the necessary critical apparatus 
the reader is left in the dark as to the reliablity of the text when 
it differs from Oldenberg’s where the necessary information was 
given both in the introduction and in the foot-notes. In the 
foot-notes of the present edition some variants are shown under 
the abbreviation S. which presumably stands for‘ Sinhalese edition” 
(p. 35), but no information about this edition is given. In 
general however, Oldenberg’s text seems to have been followed. 

The translation, however, is entirely new and_ extremely 
literal, This system ma~ have its merits, but in the present instance 
seems to have been neither necessary nor convincing. “The 
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Dipavamsa, as regards its style and its grammatical peculiarities, 
betrays the characteristics of an age in which the Sinhalese first 
tried to write in the dialect of the sacred texts brought from 
India; there are passages in the Dipavamsa which remind us 
of the first clumsy attempts of the ancient German tribes to 
write Latin” (Oldenberg, Introduction, p. 7). Literal translation 
of such a work may sometimes render the meaning, at least of 
some of the passages, very obscure. For example: “All seeing 
wonder, mystery, and horripilation, proceeded to wave the cloth. 
There is no such sort in the town” (XIII, 37). Oldenberg’s 
translation is: “Witnessing that astonishing, terrifying miracle, they 
all waved their garments, as nothing of the kind has been 
experienced in the town.” Many other instances of similar nature 
may be given. In short, it seems that the present translation 
will not be of much help to those who do not know Pali. 

The foot-notes of the present edition contain some historical 
and geographical information. Dr. Law’s contribution to this 
field of Indological study is well known. Therefore these notes 
must be of great value to the students. We however venture to 
correct one slip that we have noticed on p. 190, note 1 where 
Bharukaccha is said to be, “modern Broach in Kathiawar.” Broach 
is in Southern Gujarat, which was formerly known as Lata, and 
we mention it here, because the point is of obvious importance 


in the present context. 
A. K. Majumdar 


SPAN, an adventure in Asian and Australian writing, ed. for the 
Canberra Fellowship of Australian Writers, by Lionel Wigmore, 
pub. by F. W. Cheshire Pty. Ltd., Melbourne (Victoria, Australia), 
1958, 25s. 

This is the third book produced by the Canberra Fellowship 
of Australian Writers since it came into existence in 1950. It is 
an anthology of 82 short stories and poems contributed by 72 
modern writers of Australia, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand and Vietnam. 
From India there are sixteen contributors, three of whom lead the 
volume. The contributors, Australian and Asian, joinin an act of 
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friendship to present the best of their new writings and the result 
is a thoroughly enjoyable collection of popular writing to absorb 
the reader’s attention. The stories and poems present a vivid 
picture of the life and feelings of the various countries and thus 
form a link bringing together a good part of the world which will 
promote mutual understanding among them and will widen their 
sympathies. The new awakening that has characterised the South- 
East Asian countries in recent times will be further strengthened 
through an understanding brought about by a literary undertaking 
of this kind, for literature unites peoples as nothing else does. 


N. G. Ray 


THE GOSPEL OF THE GNOSTICS, the World Gospel Series, Volume 
13, by Duncan Greenlees, The Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, 1958, Rs. 8. 

This book is based on surviving texts like the Pistis Sophia, 
the two Books of Ieu, and hyms etc preserved by the hostile 
Christian Fathers and showing the value of such mystical revela- 
tions even in our own times. It is edited and almost entirely 
newly translated by the author from the Coptic, Greek and Syriac 
of original and summarised Gnostic texts, in some cases for the 
first time into English. It contains also an Introduction, an 
explanatory commentary on each section, footnotes explaining matters 
of doctrine and language, and some informative appendices. 

Gnosticism is a system of direct experiential knowledge of 
God, the nature of the Soul and the universe. It has consequently 
no fixed creed or dogmas but expresses itself in terms familiar 
to its environments. In the early post-Christian centuries, it took 
on the form of the growing Christian faith, while rejecting most 
of its special beliefs. Its wording is therefore largely Christian, 
while its spirit is rather that of the latest paganism of the West 
—pantheistic, esoteric, relying on a Divine Saviour to rescue the 
Soul from Matter. Like the Manicheans, the Gnostics were long 
falsely styled Christian heretics who fancifully added to and corrupted 
the divine revelations of the Apostolic Faith. But it is now clear 
that the Gnosis began long before Jesus in Iran, Egypt, Syria, 
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Mesopotamia etc. The Greek word gnostikos derived from the 
noun gnosis, is cognate with the Skt. word jaani. The Gnostic 
was one who after long preparation and training had fitted 
himself to be initiated into the direct knowledge of spiritual 
mysteries, and the foundation for that training was the highest 
ethical standard, the renunciation of worldly aims, and _ the 
spiritualising of his whole life. 

The book under review aims at a fair presentation of the 
Gnostic point of view and the study is objective. It will form a 
useful book of reference for understanding the rich treasures of 
this “Forgotten Faith” which was built on ancient traditions 
and modes of thought and on personal experiences of the mystical 
life. 

Sumita Sen Gupta 


CASTE AND COMMUNICATION IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE; by D. N. 
Majumdar, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1958, Rs. 20. 

Prof. D. N. Majumdar’s book is the latest addition to the 
series of field studies on Indian villages. As the study was financed, 
at the later stage, by the Planning Commission, the book claims 
to have an applied bent: ‘‘We undertook to study a village to 
provide a benchmark data for the evaluation of rural problems 
(p. 327)”. The main refreshing feature of the book is _ its 
ethnographic orientation. Unlike the volumes which preceded it, 
here we get to know something about agricultural tools and 
implements, domestic utensils etc and, again, about the life-cycle 
rituals. The book confirms the views of earlier writers, such as 
Marriott, Opler and Lewis, all of whom like Majumdar, had 
worked in Northern India, that the village still continues to be 
a relevant and vital social unit, while it also has extended contacts. 
Dr. Majumdar does not approve of Srinivas’s concept of Sanskritiza- 
tion on the ground that it does not cover all the processes of 
changes in Hindu society. Since Srinivas did not mean to use 
the term in such an all-inclusive sense, the objection raised is not 
very pertinent. We cannot also agree with Dr. Majumdar that 
the process of acculturation in India has been “more a_ process 
of desanskritization (or de-ritualization) than that of Sanskritiza- 
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tion and is a process of horizontal spread of higher castes, which 
has involved dropping of rituals and purity and, we may add, 
acceptance of tribal customs and practices, primitive ideas about 
powers....and even primitive magic, taboo and _ superstition” 
(p.336}. It is not understood how the acceptance of primitive 
magic, taboo and superstition would necessarily lead to ‘“de- 
ritualization” ; it might possibly mean substitution of one ritual 
system by another. The concept of “horizontal spread” as contrasted 
to ‘“‘vertical mobility” presented with an ingenious diagram on 
p.335 is misleading. It is stated that in the Hindu caste order the 
major blocks of strata such as the Brahmin, Kshatriya etc remain 
in constant position and the only mobility movement possible in 
the caste structure is among the sub-castes within a particular 
caste and not for the caste as a whole with reference to the 
Brahmin. This is not at all true when we consider the fact that 
many families, admittedly of Munda, Bhumij or Gond stock in 
Chota Nagpur and Madhya Pradesh areas, could get themselves 
recognized as Kshatriyas by the Brahmins of those areas mainly on 
the strength of their economic and political power. The Brahmins 
were also not impartial observers in the process; instead of 
“ruthlessly suppressing” the vertical movement as would be expected 
by Dr. Majumdar, they helped the said families in their ascent 
by creating suitable myths in exchange of economic privileges. 
The author sums up his findings on the village of Mohana 
in the following terms: ‘‘This study has revealed that in a village, 
even if it has not been pulsating with hopes and fears that the 
Community Development Programmes and National Extension 
Administration have raised in the villages catered by them and 
are anxious to settle its problems, tension, apartheid and ambition 
are in keeping with the social awareness that characterise our 
countryside” (p.327); ‘‘The study has revealed that an Indian 
village is a complex web, and the threads that weave the pattern, 
both of the warp and the woof, require to be identified, if the 
nexus of relations has to be deciphered” (p.327); and that “the 
village that we have described shows that it is still a nucleus 
of the Indian sentimental system and attack on this institution 
without proper safeguards for the maintenance of the sentimental 
system would intensify and prolong the resistance of the village 
to change” (p.330). The reviewer cannot escape the feeling in 
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reading the book that while emphasis has been laid on a study 
of the inner core of sentiments, the reality of changes brought 
about in social relations in response to changes in economic 


organization has been somewhat neglected. 
S. Sinha 


YASKA’S NIRUKTA AND THE SCIENCE OF ETYMOLOGY, by Bishnupada 
Bhattacharya, K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1958, Rs. 6. 

Among the ancient peoples, the attention of the Hindus was 
perhaps attracted first of all to the study of the meaning of words. 
The early Brahmanas which seek along with other things to find 
out the meaning of Vedic hymns used in rituals contain indeed 
the first evidence of this.: But a more systematic study of etymology 
and the meaning of words are available in the work of Yaska 
who lived probably in 600 B.C. or before that time. Yaska too had 
his predecessors. But as no work of theirs have come down to us, 
our knowledge of these writers on etymology is far from complete. 
The author of this brochure under review has discussed their views 
so far as they are available in Yaska’s Nirukta and its various 
commentaries. He has discussed besides other questions too. 
Though paucity of data has been a great handicap, the author 
has done, it appears, his work satisfactorily. It may be hoped that 
this will prove useful to scholars interested in Yaska who without 
having any idea of modern scientific etymology indeed paved the 
way toit. The printing and get up of the brochure are good. 


Manomohan Ghosh 


SEVEN WORDS IN BHARATA: WHAT DO THEY SIGNIFY, by 
K. M. Varma, Orient Longmans Ltd., Calcutta, 1959, Rs, 5. 

In this brochure the author has discussed the meaning 
of several terms used in Indian dramaturgy and to strengthen 
his arguments, he has collected with patience and _ industry 
materials from many works, ancient and modern. But although 
it may not be fully conceded by all that he has been completely 
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successful in clarifying his own view which seeks to alter to some 
extent the existing general notions about the meanings of the 
terms in question, it should be recognised that this brochure will 
surely stimulate further enquiry into the history of ancient Indian 
dance and drama and may benefit the readers who take interest 
in these subjects. The book is well printed and its get up is also 


attractive. 
Manomohan Ghosh 


A STUDY IN HINDU AND EUROPEAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, by 
Ramaprasad Dasgupta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 
1958, Rs. 12 ; 

NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN MODERN CHINA, by Krishnalal Chatterji, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958, Rs. 10 ; 

BIPIN CHANDRA PAL AND INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ, by Haridas 
Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1958, Rs. 6. 

These three books are on political studies. The first book deals. 
first with the development of political institutions in ancient Greece 
and: Rome and in the other countries of modern Europe, and then 
describes the ideas underlying the ancient Indian political systems. 
Trends in European political development are of course known 
much more clearly than those in ancient India. Of the latter, 
although some ideas are plain enough, the general picture is rather 
vague on account of paucity of specific information. The compara- 
tive method adopted in this book will however serve to throw 
welcome light on much that was obscure in the Indian picture, and 
thus the book wili be of great value to students of ancient Indian 
political thought. 

The second book is a close study of political developments in 
modern China—democratic republicanism, the Revolution of 1911, 
the phases of reaction, reconstruction, unification, followed by the 
resistance to the Japanese and culminating in the Communist triumph 
after the Civil War. Students of Indian politics will read the book 
with profit. 

The third book is a biographical study of a very eminent 
Indian patriot and political worker whose contributions to the 
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rise of Indian nationalism were considerable. Some _ interesting 
material for the study has been obtained from secret records of the 
British regime, now available in the archives of the West Bengal 
Government. A fiery speaker, a thoughtful writer and an intellectual 
man as he was, Bipin Chandra Pal was an example and inspiration 
to the younger generation of his days, and it is necessary to understand 
afresh the heroes of the troubled times of the past, for which task 
the present study will be no doubt helpful. 


N. G. Ray 


ITALIAN LITERATURE, by A. F. Magri Mac Mahon, The Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, Re. 1 ; 

MODERN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE, by Torbjorn Stoverud, The Ind. 
Institute of World Culture, Re. 1 ; 

GREEK MEDICINE IN ASIA, by S. L. Bhatia, The Ind. Institute of 
World Culture, Re. 1. 

These three are short pamphlets. The first two appear under 
the series “Contemporary World Literature,” and give a brief but 
clear account of the growth and extent of the contemporary literature 
of the countries concerned. The third is a reprint from the journal 
‘*Aryan Path”, and traces the spread of Indian medical science in the 
west and the effects of the spread of Western medical ideas in 


India. 
Sumita Sen Gupta 


KALAMA SUTTA, by Some Thera ; 
KARMA AND REBIRTH, by Nyanatiloka Mahathera, 
THE THREE REFUGES, by Bhikkhu Nanamoli. 

These three are small pamphlets pub. by the Buddhist Publication 
Society Kandy (Ceylon). The first is a translation from Pali of a 
dialogue of the Buddha, in which he recommends the spirit of 
free enquiry, exempt from fanaticism, bigotry, dogmatism and 
intolerance. The second pamphlet describes the Buddhist conception 
of rebirth. The third pamphlet deals with the Buddhist formula 
of taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Samgha. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 
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THE MARCH OF RUSSIA, by S. Alexyev ; 

NATIONAL QUESTION AND THE COMMUNITY OF NATIONS IN THE 
USSR, by Victor Yefanov ; 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE USSR ; 

YOUTH OF THE SOVIET UNION, by I. Smirnov ; 

WORKING CONDITION IN SOVIET ENTERPRISES ; 

USSR—A HUNDRED QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

These six books, published by the Information Department of 
the Soviet Embassy in India, New Delhi, have one purpose in 
common—they seek to enlighten public opinion about conditions 
prevailing in the Soviet land. The March of Russia attempts a 
brief historical survey of the old Slav States, the formation of the 
Principalities, their internal conflicts and the foreign invasions that 
followed, and the establishment of the multi-national state— Russia, 
succeeded by the awakening of the working people and the 
incorporation of the Republics into the USSR after the October 
revolution. The National Question and the Community of Nations in the 
USSR devotes itself to the rather difficult task of outlining the Soviet 
experience in defining the connotation of Nations vis-a-vis Socialism 
and how far it has succeeded in bringing about equality for oppressed 
peoples in economic, cultural and political spheres. Discrimination 
on grounds of race or religion is forbidden under Soviet laws. Public 
Education in the USSR details the educational system under the 
Soviet regime. An all-round progress of the society demands more 
from its people, a perfect harmony in mental and physical capabilities 
is called for, and as such a well-planned educational system is a 
vital necessity for national progress. The Youth of the Soviet Union 
paints the lives and aspirations of the Soviet youth. The Soviet 
constitution guarantees every citizen the right to work and to 
education, and cultural aspects of life are taken due care of, 
Working Conditions in Soviet Enterprises deals exclusively with the 
problems of industrial workers and attempts made to remedy them. 
In an industrial plant in a socialist country, the workers and the 
management do not belong to opposing classes, but are both 
workers on different jobs. USSR, A Hundred Questions Answered 
attempts at giving a picture of life in the Soviet State in social, 
economic, educational and political spheres, 


Jyoti K. Ghosh 
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LAND REFORMS IN INDIA, Publications Division, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 25 nP. 

This is a small pamphlet issued on behalf of the Planning 
Commission of the Govt. of India. In an under-developed country 
like India, land is the most vital basis of the national economy. 
The booklet deals with the reforms already effected as also with 
those in view in connection with the problems concerning land. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 


PERIODICALS 


INDIAN LITERATURE, (Half-Yearly Journal'!, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Oct. 
1958—Mar. 1959), Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, single copy Rs. 1.50, 
post free. 

The Sahitya Akademi’s “Indian Literature” has been the only 
journal of its kind in India. The present no. is full of scholarly 
and interesting articles and bibliographical information. Prof. Kabir’s 
introduction to Ekottarasati—one hundred and one select poems 
of Tagore, Bengali Text in Devanagri script—is an _ excellent 
exposition of Tagore’s poetry specially in relation to selected 
poems. P. Zarev’s article acquaints us with Stoyanov’s maturest 
work “Cholera”, a short Bulgarian novel published in 1935. R. 
Russell’s “An Eighteenth-Century Urdu Satirist” is a revealingly 
interesting study. Sauda’s boisterous spirit runs through all his 
satires. He describes Hakim Ghaus in this way : 


‘Down in the main bazar you'll find his house ; 
He looks like Satan, yet his name is Ghaus. 

- Since he took up his practice people say 
Death works while Healing takes a holiday.’ 


The self-appointed censors of other people’s morals are assailed 
vigorously by Sauda. His friend warned him not to make anyone 
his friend, for none would prove true when put to test. About 
him he writes : 
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‘I heard him out ; then, smiling, said to him : 
It is not good to speak so ill of men. 

Who made you judge of others ? You had best 
Thank God that no one puts you to the test.’ 


In Tamil poetry, Bharati is a name to conjure with. ‘Bharati’s 
Poems’ is a studied, well-worded short essay by R. P. Sethu Pillai which 
brings out his supreme achievements in thought and environment. 

‘The Fulfilment of a Vow’ js a short story from the pen of 
one of the best story-tellers of Bengal, whose stories are based upon 
facts of experience. T. Banerjee’s introduction to his stories is 
illuminating. 

Shri Fyzee’s review of Ghalib is a beautiful piece of judicious 
review. It brings out all the salient features of Ghalib’s poetry 
very sympathetically. In his expressiveness, as pointed out by Shri 
Fyzee, Ghalib has hardly any equals : 

‘Of Heav’n I know the truth. It is 
Devised to play a part: 

A clever tempting subterfuge 

To cheat and please the heart.’ 

The translator Prof. J. N. Kaul deserves our congratulations 
for the lovely rendering in English. 

Besides, the issue contains the usual features like “A Review 
of Current Indian Writing” in 15 Indian languages and a 
bibliography of Gujarati books. The above features lose their 
considerable value for want of diacritical marks, which are so 
very essentiai when correct pronunciation is to be emphasised. 
The aim of this journal is to acquaint the people of India and 
outsiders to different literatures in India. It may be very 
dangerous, though not suicidal, to leave unfamiliar people to 
pronounce in their own way, literary names, in all the different 
fifteen languages of India. The danger shall be obvious when 
literary critics will use the material from this journal as the basis 
for their writings in their own tongue. On an earlier occasion, 
while reviewing a previous issue of this journal, I emphasised this 
very point. It is hoped that a thought siall be given to this 
suggestion at an early date. 


L. G. Parab 
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The current issue has two articles among its contents, which 
will be read with interest by Indians, viz. (1) Indians in Burma : 
A Historical Sketch, by K. Ramanujam, and (2) A Hindu Temple 
in Kedah, by H. A. Lamb. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 


Pror. Humayun KaBIR 


The objects of the Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(¢) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the Universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(72) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (77) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Council consists of members representing each 
Indian University, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The Universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Council. 

















